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SONG.—MY DARK-EYED ZULETTE! 


Maid of Evora! my dark-eyed Zulette ! 
In my long hours of sorrow without thee, 

I never found one that could make me forget 
The charm that is ever about thee : 

On the beautiful maids of my country I gaze, 
But they wake but a passing emotion ; 

Oh! thou hadst the love of my happiest days, 
The first fruits of my young heart’s devotion. 


ner than was quite thorough-bred, he had a wild elegance that had its effect 
t even in the drawing-room. But on horseback, Murat was Tancredi or Ri- 
naldo! As Field Marshal, his three-cornered hat, trimmed with white pe- 
luche, was placed nearly lengthwise on his head, but he had a way almost 
| coquettish, of turning his head so as to show it frontwise to those whom he 
addressed, and in battle it was so worn as to have an effect highly mar- 
tial, and at the same time careless and elegant. It was at this period that 
Murat wore a uniform of white cloth faced with blue, and the epaulettes, 
glittering with diamonds, which have become historical. Afterwards Mu- 
rat’s hat took the shape of the shako. (!) Methinks I can see him at Mos- 
cow, laced with gold and diamonds, pushing his troops foremost into the 
phalanxes of the Cossacks, and exciting them, one moment by flinging 
among them jewels torn from his uniform, and the next, by indignant 
strokes of his riding whip—his showy hat conspicuous to the whole army. 
What was the moment which marked the decisive movement of the battle 
‘of Dresden? The apparition of the chapeau of Murat upon the Heights of 
'Plaun! His uniform was encircled by a golden belt to which hung a 
superb straight sabre—but the charm lay not in that! J¢ was the hat with 
the ostrich plume! It was this hat which his soldiers followed into the fire 





Maid of Evora! my dark-eyed Zulette ! 
In the dreams of my slumbers united, 
I meet thee again, where so often we met, 
When my spirit was gay and unblighted ; 
When beneath the sweet shade of the orange we roved 
And the fountain of Inez* shone brightly, 
In the beams of the moon, that to look on I loved, 
As it guided my steps to thee nightly. 


Maid of Evora! my dark-eyed Zulette! 
Is thy heart still as faithful as ever 
To the joy that we felt when in secret we met, 
And the pangs that it cost us to sever? 
When I watched thy sweet | oks, as I saw thee depart, 
When thy last fond adieu had been spoken, 
Had [ thought "twas thy last, ah surely my heart 
In the grief of that moment had broken. 


*A fountainin Port called “‘ the Tears of Inez,” i i i 
end taaatinia i reo z,” in compliment to the beautiful 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HATS. 


{An annuity of one hat isthe least we shall expect of our friend Mr. || 
St. John, for the translation of ‘the following glorification of his trade, by 
a Frerich hatter, M. Jouy. He communicates his essay to a Parisian jour- 
nal under the title of Hats of History !) 

‘‘ From my early youth, I have followed the profession of a hatter. With | 
what success, the premium bestowed on me from the hands of the king 
himself, sufficiently shews. 

“The grand question is this :—Does there exist an unquestionable rela- | 
tion between the hat and human face !—and if so, what are the laws and | 
effects of this relation ? 

“The hat adorns the head, protects it, brings into relief the play of the 
features and the cast of the physiognomy. The present round hat is com- | 
paratively modern, dating no farther back than the 14th century. It repre- | 
sents exteriorly, an eighth of the human stature, and should harmonise | 
with the forehead, the character of the temples, the hair and the figure. | 
If the head is disproportioned to the body, it is the proper duty of the hatter 
to offer such a hat as will remedy the defect. 

“The Emperor Napoleon attached the gravest importance to the hat. 
It was a trait of his greatness to produce the most striking effects from the | 
most simple causes. When the terrible originators of the revolution 
named him first Consul, he, at one stroke, signalised himself to the people, 
while he separated himself proudly from kings. He adopted the grey frock 
coat, and created his immortal petit chapeau ! 

“T have it directly from a person attached at that time to the service of | 
Napoleon, that when he placed it for the first time on his noble front, he | 
tried with long and minute study, the various ways in which it could be | 
worn. After several attempts, he set it en colonne, (lengthwise) but pre- | 
sently with an energetic movement, he shifted it en battaille, (frontwise) and 
with a smile, made the pose immortal! It was a discovery of a noble sim- 
plicity, more severe than graceful, but admirably stited to the habitual 
character of his face. Ah! when this great man traversed his oualiie | 
with rapid steps after the councils of state, or the tedious sittings of his | 
cabinet, the frowns were seen to vanish from his brow, and under his petit 
chapeau, his eyes flashed like the fire inthe diamond. When he mounted | 
his horse, and rode into the melée, the petit chapeau, which he stuck upon | 
his head with a peculiarly brusgue movement of his hand, was like a crown | 
of victory. It was to the hero far more inspiring than the diamonds of 
Charles V., or the flag of Mansfeld. This sublime chapeau is one of the 
great models. But who dare wear it after Napoleon? 

‘‘ Murat was beautiful in his youth. His cheeks were of the brightest | 








of artillery, and into the sweep of the torrent, and it was with this hat in 
their eyes, that they braved the deadly cannonading of the Austrians. Ah! 


|| why was the crown broken on a brow like his? 


“‘Desaix wore along hat with a long shabby blue overcoat, cee ae | 
a diminutive figure. His coat was always faded, and his thin and emaciate 
shape was exactly in character with his long chapeau. 

‘ Duroc wore his hat with a culpable inattention, and it spoilt his coun- 
tenance. 

‘“‘ The bonnet of Kusciusko, a sort of hussar-cap, wound about with a large 
handkerchief, and fastened with an aigrette, was perhaps as much adored 
by the Poles, and as celebrated in their fatal battles, as the petit chapeau of 
Napoleon. But I have given examples enough to prove that 1 ts the first 
duty of a great man to create or discover the hat suitable to his physiognomy ! 

“To return to my first question. A long and narrow face requires a hat 
rather high, and with a rim not too narrow. A large face requires the crown 
rather low, and the brim not too ample. Large noses, broken noses, red, 
pimpled, and vinous noses, all require to be kept in shadow by a broad brim. 
A person of superior stature cannot look taller by wearing a high hat, nor 
can a person too tall diminish his apparent height by a hat lower than usual. 

“The English wear the worst hats in the world.” —Constitutionel. 

pe eee 
THE FUGITIVE OF THE JURA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
BY PROFESSOR HINKSPILLER. 
CHAP. IV.—STAFFORD’S HOUSE. 

As soon as the tempest had passed away and glimpses of the blue sky 
began to sppear through the broken clouds, the travellers again started 
Florian paid the moderate bill of his philosophic guest, who gratefully ac- 


| companied him a part of the way to the Fairy-steep. At the foot of the 


mountain they took leave of each other as cordially as old acquaintances, 
Onyx returned to the high-road, that led to the scattered dwellings of the 
Bayards. Florian ascended the rugged mountain in an oblique direction 
through the pine-forests. 

As he reached the summit, the sun was just sinking behind the moun- 
tain-peaks in the west. Its last rays were still streaming over the undula- 
ting grey plains whose hiils cast their black and clearly defined shadows 
over the golden light of the grassy fields. Here and there precipitous 
crags and undulating hills were interspersed with dark pme-forests. About 
the meadows were scattered dwellings of uniform construction ; all broad 
and spacious, with stone basements an! numerous windows. ‘The upper 
stories were constructed of boards and timber, and from among the stones 
piled on the shingle roof to protect them from storms, quadrangular chim- 
nies of boards arose like towers. Every thing around gave evidence of 
cheerful contentment and comfortable abundance in the midst of a lovely 
but poor country. Nought blossomed in this region, but here and there were 


| seen a field of grass and little piots of oats and barley, and in front of each 


dwelling-house a garden was laid out in small beds, containing vegetables 
instead of flowers. 

Florian had seen landscapes much more beautiful ; but this silent, re- 
freshing solitude, enlivened him in an inexpressible manner. He felt as if 
surrounded by invisible but friendly spirits, and a distant voice seemed to 
say, ‘“‘here thou findest that which thou hast so long desired, retirement 
and oblivion.” From his inmost heart he thanked the mysterious appari- 
tion of the Gros-Taureau, which in the morning had directed him hither, 
He determined to enquire for the hospitable Stafford, whose name the 
loquacious professor had incidentally given him. He felt within iim the 
workings and voice of a guardian providence. 

The more he saw of the inhabitants of these wild scenes, the more these 
impressions were deepened. He had expected in these secluded highlands 
to find the manners and customs of mountaineers, whose constant struggles 
with nature forthe means of subsistence would naturally leave them neither 
time nor inclination for the more refined enjoyment of life. 

But he beheld with astonishment, the manners and fashions of cities. 


color, his eyes were full of fire, and though a little more decided in his man- |. Both children and adults replied to his questions with the most obliging 
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kindness, and often accompanied him some distance, that he might not 
lose his way. Even the lowest manifested a civility, which is not often 
found in cities. No one annoyed him with impertinent questions. He be- 
held tastefully dressed mothers and daughters, with delicate forms and 
lovely faces, and men, who were alike neat, simple, and obliging. Florian 
thought that the Fairy-steep (cote aux Fees) well deserved its name. It 
at least seemed fairy-like to find the huts of an apparent wilderness, inha- 
bited by men who, instead of being rude and rugged as their rocks, pos- 
sessed noble and dignified manners, and by females whose graceful deport- ' 
ment, beautiful complexion and delicate forms would have adorned a pa- 
lace. 

After he had walked about an hour, and the twilight was fast deepening, 
a little boy who was collecting the goats on the mountain, showed him 
Stafford’s dwelling. 

It was a rural and spacious building at the foot of a hill crowned with 
ancient maples. The front of the house extended from sixty to eighty 
feet, and its depth appeared to be nearly the same. It was a large quad- 
rangular edifice, a | numerous windows in front, and diverse entrances. 
Over the white-washed mason-work of the basement, arose a second story 
of wood, omamented likewise with numerous long windows. Upon this 
rested a flat roof, which was covered with stones, that the high winds of | 
this mountain region might not carry it away. On the right arose a tower- 
like chimney with a wide opening at the top, and surmounted by a great 
moveable cover, managed by a chain, and usually kept shut down during 
heavy showers. On the left was a wooden gutter descending from the | 
roof to convey the rainwater to a cistern about ten or twenty feet from 
the wall. On each side of the main edifice were large stables. Along the 
whole front of the dwelling extended a long kitchen-garden, filled with 
well arranged beds and enclosed by a handsome paling. 

Such was Stafford’s house, standing by itself in the midst of a meadow, 
and resembling many others in the vicinity, excepting, being marked by 
superior neatness and its state of excellent repair. 

At the same moment that Florian, turning around a rock, came in sight 
of the house, the sound of music fell unexpectedly upon his ear. It was 
a well known composition of Haydn, executed on French horns, clarionets 
and flutes. He stopped lest his presence might prove an interruption, and 
leaning against the rock, he admired the delicacy, firmness, and softness of 
the execution. ‘‘ Where such a feeling exists,” thought be, “the forsaken 
stranger will not be cast off.” 

But as soon as the music had ceased, and as he approached the garden- 
pene, he was near changing his mind, for a huge dog like a wolf, with 


ong, white, shaggy locks, flew towards him, and with a wild howl, sprang | 


upon his breast. At the same moment he heard the sound of several male 


voices from the window, calling the dog away, and he not obeying, they | 


rushed out of the house. With terror they beheld the dog upright before 
the stranger, who calmly cried to them, ‘send the master of the animal 
here, to take him away, or he must die on the spot!’’ The terrible animal 
twined and howled dismally. They did not approach him without alarm. 
They perceived that the unknown man, with his left hand, grasped the 
throat of the dog, while with his right he held his foot, twisting it so vio- 


lently towards the leg, that the animal extended his jaw with pain, appear- | 


ing as if he would devour the powerful hand of his victor, which he merely 
touched with his teeth, or gently licked. 

“He would tame a bear!” cried one of themen. ‘“ Let the dog go, he 

will never touch you again. Hilloathere! Get you gone, Bassa!” 

The dog loosed from his conqueror, slunk away, occasionally turning a 

glance back with visible terror towards his victor. 

“You have nothing more to fear from the dog!” said its alarmed pro- 

prietor. 

“T should not fear him even though you were to set him on me !” re- | 
lied Florian. ‘I should be sorry for the noble animal, but I should break 
is foot.” 

With that deference, which men always feel in the presence of great | 
ersonal strength, all present regarded the intrepid man, as he related 

Soe evening had overtaken him im a strange country, that he had visited 
from motives of pleasure. He alluded as if incidentally to his encounter 
with professor Onyx, who had desired him to present his respects to an old 
gentleman called Stafford. 

“That is myself!” cried the oldest of the men, with a deep sonorous 


voice. He was a majestic old man, of a tall, powerful frame, full chest, || 


ruddy, noble countenance, and half grey hair, which parted on the forehead 
and descended in thick heavy masses over his broad shoulders. He might | 
have served a painter or a sculptor as a model for Jupiter or Moses. 
‘George !”’ said he, turning to a tall grown up youth, who still held his | 
horn in his hand, “this stranger will remain with us over night. Prepare | 
his room, and you, sir, make yourself at home. It would be very late be- 


fore you could reach a good public house, and the roads in this mountain || 


are liable to mislead. 
Florian gratefully accepted the invitation. All then followed the old 
man into the hospitable mansion. 


CHAP. V.—THE RELATION. | 


Traversing a hall they entered a spacious room, which, from the hearth | 
on which a fire was brightly burning, and from the plate and dishes paraded 
in lines and files on the walls, appeared to be the kitchen. It resembled 


‘the family, and sat at the table as equals. The lowest seat was occupied 


by the industrious old cook. A lively conversation, with which the simple 
meal was seasoned, varying every moment in shade and color, from jest to 
earnest, turned sometimes on domestic and agricultural affairs, and some- 
times on expressions of friendly interest for the unknown guest ; some- 
times it reverted to their music, sometimes to the news of the day and the 
consequences of the victory which the archduke Charles had won over the 
French at Stockach. 

| Florian, to whom no one had put a question concerning his name and 
country, was pleased to find himself among these good people. As soon 
as the meal was finished and he was left alone with the old man and his 
son, he determined to open his heart to them. George brought for his 
father a fresh bottle of wine, and newly filled tobacco pipe. 

‘‘ We stand before each other as strangers,”’ said Florian “alike ignorant 

of each other’s names, but it is important to me, that I should not remain a 
stranger to you; I am in need of advice and protection. You believe me 
‘to be a Switzer, but Iam a Grisoner. You suppose me to be travelling 
‘for pleasure ; I am a fugitive, and seek concealment in these mountains. 
This morning I escaped from the French near Pontarlier. My destiny was, 
I believe, the dungeon, or death at Besancon. My crime is the taking of 
\the life of a French Brigadier-Colonel, who treated my countrymen, and 
even those who were innocent, like an inhuman barbarian. Am I on this 
_ soil and in this solitary region, secure against the snares of the French?” 
“ Sir,” said the old man, with an earnest and kind glance at Florian, 
‘you are on free and sacred ground. Our prince and governor, hundreds 
|of miles away from here, is the king of Prussia, and he is now at peace 
with the republic of France. No Frenchman dares enter this territory 
armed. In all other respects you are under the protection of the laws 
| Wo to the hand that molests you?” 
| Florian gratefully grasped the hand of the old man, and continued, ‘‘ my 
| wish is to settle here and to remain as long as my country wears a foreign 
| yoke. I knownota human being in this land; but the first that I have 
| met, have won my heart. I am not destitute of property, and shall not be 
|| a burden to any one.” 

“What! a burden?” cried the old man. Every one who sceks our 
protection, is our friend and ally. But tell me, sir, what course affairs 
took in the country of the Grisons. There was party-strife among you, as 
with all the Swiss. You have betrayed each other; now you are reaping 
the consequences, and it is right. ‘The Lord God of your fathers has cast 
you into the crucible of his anger, that he may purify you from dross. 
The fire will refine you.” 

‘“‘ Nowhere were civil dissentions more violently carried on, than emong 
|the Grisons,” said Florian. ‘*There were confederacies, communities, 
and families, who had been at variance from time immemorial, and their ha- 
tred to each other was the most violent, when Ausiria on one hand and 
France on the other threatened our borders. My own father hated me at 

last, because I obeyed the voice of a better father.” 

“ Hold, young man !” cried Stafford, “‘how could any father be better 

than one’s own ?” 
| “T venerated and loved mine as a good son should!” answered Florian ; 
‘but commercial affairs and business of the state kept me from home. 
The father of my heart, my tutor, was one of the best of mortals, and I can 
| never pronounce his name without emotion. I am indebted to him for my 
| education, my best feelings, and my most valuable knowledge. His name 
| is Nesemann. He was indeed supposed to belong to the patriotic party, 
| because their leaders had been his pupils. But Nesemann stood neutral as 
|,a wise man should. Unite not yourself withthe French he said to me ; 
neither with the Austrians ; but a Grison yourself, be for the Grison, and 
not for others! SuchwasI. For this my father hated me; for as an old 
friend of the minister of Salis, of Marschlin, he supported with heart and 
hand, that family and the Austrians, against the French. He once threat- 


ened to disown me. His anger was increased by my steadfast refusal to 


|claim as my bride the daughter of one of the most respectable men in the 
| country, whom he, without consulting me, had chosen for his daughter-in- 
law. His propensity to anger, his violent passions, and his hatred of the 
French nation, caused his death, When General Desolles entered our 
|| country, drove out the Austrians and made their general Auffenberg a pri- 
|soner, an inexpressible terror seized upon him; he was struck with apo- 
plexy and died. 

“I wept for my father and my country. The latter so recently the the- 
atre of party-strife, was now the battle field of foreign forces. Al] happi- 
ness fled from our valleys, I lived secluded and estranged from state affairs. 
| But an undying pain and deep-rooted hatred dwelt in the breast of the 
‘people. They could not accustom themselves to the sight of foreign ar- 

mies, which had entered their free country as masters, and tyranized over 
_ their domestic hearths.” 

I soon received information that they were exciting a revolt to repel the 
French. That from the most remote corner of the high mountains, from 
Grispalt and Lukmanier, an insurrection like an avalanche would roll on 
|towards the Rhine as far as Char, where at the same time, after vanquish- 

ing the fortified pass of Enziensteig, German troops would appear to rein- 
force them. I also was invoked, but I warned them of their danger, and re- 
mained shut up at home, taking no part in the matter, for I knew that no 
|commotion, no levy of the people, could now save us. I would not labor 
'to promote the designs of the French or Austrian generals, enemies of our 


the interior of a tower, open at the top, and being built in quadrangular | happiness, and whose sole desire was to become masters of the passes of 
form, ascended as a chimney to the roof. A side-door opened into a sitting || Grison; who wished not for the freedom of the country, but for an oppor- 
room, around which desks, covered with music, were still standing. The tunity to wreak vengeance. Our people threatened me if I withdrew 
tables and chairs, as well as the rest of the furniture, were neatly but plainly | from the cause of my country, but I returned threat for threat, and they 
made of pine-wood. Uncommon neatness was their only beauty. Por- | left me. 

traits of Frederick the Great, Washington, Lafayette, and other distinguish- ‘One morning I was awakened unusually early. Intelligence had ar- 


ed personages of the day, decorated the clear-brown wainscotted wall. ‘rived that a band of insurgents were approaching from the Uplands. At 

wo of the musicians then took their leave ; from their conversation, T awetsh, in the most distant mountains of the Gotthard, they fell upon a 
Florian concluded they were friendly neighbors of Stafford. Those who | detachment of French soldiers while they were eating their dinner, over- 
remained removed their stands, and the supper table was spread. Before | powered, and carried them away prisoners to Disentis. Here they met a 
they seated themselves, the elder Stafford folded his hands and invoked a || French captain, who with his company made a fruitless stand against the 
blessing. Florian was seated in the place of honor between the old man | swelling multitude. After a bloody skirmish he was overpowered, and 
and his son George. The four musicians who remained were servants of |, when the night approached imprisoned with his people in the state-house 
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Uproar and tumult spread far and wide through the mountains even to the 
huts of the highest Alps. Fresh and variously armed multitudes arrived 
from the mountains and valleys, and demanded the death of the French 
prisoners. The venerable Abbot of the cloister, with several of his monks, 
thew himself upon his knees before the infuriated multitude, and prayed 
for the lives of the condemned. But the barbarians menaced with drawn 
swords even the pious intercessors. They carried the prisoners out of the 
village, and falling upon them with furious yells, in the most cruel manner 
put more than a hundred to death. 

‘« After this bloody deed, the long train of insurgents, armed with muskets 
and spears, sickles, clubs, scythes, and iron prickles, moved forward. They 
howled and shouted under my window in passing, ordering me to follow the 
multitude. ‘You are rushing to your destruction !” cried I, in a warning 
voice. Two musket shots through the panes of my window, were their 
only reply. From village to village the disorderly and blood-thirsty swarm 
continually increasing rolled on to Chur. There in the meadows before | 
the city, my warning was fearfully verified. Their frantic rage availed them | 
not. Multitudes fell on the battle-field, multitudes frightfully wounded, | 
poured out their blood among wonds and cliffs, and the rest dispersed. 

My heart bled when I received intelligence of the fatal issue of the en- 
terprize and the retreat of the insurgents. I knewthat they had threaten- | 
ed my death, and the burning of my house, and the revenge of a half- | 
savage, despairing peasant, knows nobounds. I prepared myself. My pa- | 
pers and other valuables I had already concealed. Whatever might be the | 
event, I was prepared for flight, my money was provided, my pistols loaded, | 
and my sword sharpened. Alas! I had no need of them against my unfor- 
tunate countrymen. Pale, with the fear of death, they flew towards the | 
village, which they soon reached, the victorious and murdering enemy fol- 
lowing fast behind them. | 

“The village was crowded with soldiers. I, the only one in the commu- 
nity master of the French language, had united myself with the magistrates 
to prevent disorder. I took care that refreshments shouldbe offered to the 
soldiers, and held a conference with Gen. Menard. He promised that the 
strictest discipline should be preserved, and placed a brigade-colone! at my 
disposal. But the soldiers had already entered the houses. 
them, as I was passing by, came forth a piercing and fearfulery. It was the 
dwelling of a widow and her three lovely daughters. As I flew in, several 
soldiers met me with plunder in their arms, others were forcibly opening the 
doors of the rooms and werdrobes. In the apartment from which the shrieks 
issued, I saw a young lady lying on the floor and weltering in blood. Some 
of the soldiers were about to dishonor the mother and the sisters of the 
murdered girl. ‘Command order!’ cried I to the brigade-colonel, who 
stood near me, ‘or I will stab the monsters before your eyes.’ He didnot 
answer, and grasping the demons one after another, I hurled them out of 
the door. The colonel, for a moment astonished, sprang after me into the | 
street with his naked sword, and would have run the steel through my 
body. I drew my swofd and defended myself. As our blades clashed 


omens Le — 





From one of | 


.together, the soldiers gathered around us and remained curious spectators. 


But when my sword like lightning stretched the officer on the ground and 
his blood spouted high inthe air, they seized me from behind and dragging 
me backwards to the ground, disarmed me, and would have taken my life, 
had not the general at that moment made his appearance. He inquired 
into the affray, and the soldiers accused me of being captain of the rebels. 
I related the circumstances of the infamous «ffair. I was arrested, bound 
with cords, thrown into a wagon and carried to Chur. They brought mea 
prisoner to Switzerland. It seemed as if they were at a loss how to dispose 
of me, for I went first to Basle, then to Lausanne. Perhaps it was the de- 
sign of Menard, only to make a show of strict justice, in order to save me 
from the fury of his soldiers. Perhaps it was his intention to deliver me 
over to a court martial, but was prevented by the disorder of the times, for 
they had daily skirmishes with the Austrians. Perhaps he wished me to 
be carried to Salms, or some other French fortress, there to be detained as 
an abetter of the slaughter of Disentis, as many other and innocent persons | 
afterwards were. Suffice it, I this day came in sight of the tower of Pon- 
tarlier. ‘There I overpowered my guards, and escaped.” 

“ How many guards had you ” inquired George. | 

“Two soldiers with loaded muskets sat with me. one on each side of the | 
carriage. I dashed their heads violently together, that they broke like | 
potters’ ware. While they sunk down senseless, I destroyed their muskets 
and made my escape.” 


CHAP. VIIL—NEW FRIENDS. | 


Both of the Staffords gazed with wonder at their guest, while he | 
calmly related his story, speaking as if of un every-day occurrence. In | 
his fine countenance there was so much of mildness, gentleness, and almost | 
feminine softness, that they would have almost doubted his Herculean | 
strength an1 great courage in such fearful perils, had he not but a few hours 
before tamed the ferocious mastiff of their neighbor, as if he had been a 
lap-dog. 

“‘ Now will you give me your word,” said Florian, “ to preserve inviolably 
from every human being, the secret which I have entrustedto you! Will 
you find a residence for me, as for one, whom a love of nature or regard for 
his health has induced to.make this region a summer abode. If so, my most 
ardent wishes for the moment are accomplished. I will go to-morrow to 
the capital, obtain an audience with the royal governor himself, provide my- 
self with a few littlé necessaries—such as clothing, linen, and other indis- 
pensables, and then return home to you.” 

Both Staffords reached their hands with friendly cordiality across the ta- | 
ble, and their warm grasp said more than their words : “‘ Remain with us: 
our house and table are large enough ?” 

“Ah!” cried George, his eyes sparkling with the ardor of enthusiasm, | 
‘why was I not with yout we would have fought together; we would 
have aroused the whole mountains forthe recovery of freedom. Alas ! that 
you should have stood thus alone in Grison, and that the brave Aloys Re- 
ding should have been also alone in his mountain cantons. Why did not a 
holy Swiss band unite to drive out the foreign foe! Why has not Swit- 
zerland more men like you!” 

“ Like me?” said Florian, with a smile of wonder. 


| 


“She has ten thou- 


sand such. But it is not 
| united nation could achieve so great a work. 
| were divided by local party strife and seltishness. 
|| destroyed all interest for the common welfare, that even the most patriotic 
|men of Switzerland cared no longer for the Helvetic union, but merely for 


i their own individual cantons. 
|| ago. 


| Reding was not disposed to discuss the subject any farther. 


|| gossiping phrasemaking and fraud. 


| Thus they discoursed until late at night 
| stranger so won upon the heart of George, that he no longer looked gpon 


| 


|him as a stranger, but as a friend. 


‘| friend with his arm; “and yet I know you but since yesterday. 


»? 


isolated individuals that can save her. Onlya 
But the national energies 
Discord had so entirely 





Aloys Reding was at my house two years 
We had become acquainted with each other at the castle of Otren- 
| stein, where he was visiting our friends. His graceful figure, the undaunted 


|| expression of his large blue eye, and the engaging kindness of his deport- 


ment, soon won my heart. We spoke of the perils threatening Switzer- 
land, and of the prospect of an invasien by the French. He would not even 
'believe mn the possibility of such an event. ‘ And,’ said he, ‘if that curse of 


|| the world were to invade us—I know not how the other cantons would act ; 


I trust not the most of them !—but in our original cantons the French would 
|find their grave. I could tear my hair for shame,’ he continued, laying his 
hand upon his bright head, ‘ if a single Switzer should think otherwise than 
|myself!” * But,’ replied I, ‘ your small territory against the overwhelming 
| power of France, would be like the struggle of the gnat against the eagle "” 
With a grand 
| and confident mien, as if he would encourage himself and me, he exclaim- 
‘ed: *‘ We have never yet been conquered, and never shall be.’ So unsus- 
| pecting, so short-sighted and destitute of experience, were the best men 
of the country.” 

“* By heavens, you are right, sir!” cried the elder Stafford, indignantly, 
striking the table with his nervous fist. ‘‘ The Helvetic union had long ago 
ceased to exist, the love of liberty and exertions for the common weal were 
nowhere to be found ; but in the minor cantons, selfishness, beggary, and 
|ignorance prevailed ; and in the larger cantons, upstart gentility, boasting, 
}and cheesemongery ; the government wasa system of exclusive privileges, 
the love of peace a dastardly cowardice, and political wisdom nothing but 
All must necessarily have hurried to 
destruction together, or the Lord our God must have lighted our way by mi- 
racles. Ihave travelled much in Switzerland, and have every where found 
brave people ; but every one for himself and God for all !” 

‘* But now, father,” cried George, “now that every thmg is in the abyss 
of ruin, there must be a reaction. If love of liberty cannot arouse their 
benumbed senses, despair must do it. The Archduke Charles marches 
against Zurich and the Gotthard, and the French fly. Up, up then, every 
Switzer, join the Archduke, and give an exterminating blow to the last of 
the French. And to what purpose !—To reinstate the inhabitants of the 
cities in their jurisdiction over the country ? To that the peasants who have 
been enthralled will never submit. Or to make free Switzers of those who 
have been subjects! The old councillors will never assent to that. Ur to 
be tyrannized over by Russians and Austrians, instead of the French? That 
is entirely opposed tothe wishes of the reasonable part of the population. 
The time is not yet come. On the contrary, the juice is but now beginning 
ito ferment. A deadly struggle between the selfishness and pride of single 
individuals has now commenced, and will continue until both are extermi- 
|nated and have given place to patriotism: the contending parties will war 


|| against each asher with unrestrained fury, until they shall have mutually 


destroyed each other.” 

“The will of the Lord be done !” cried the elder Stafford. 

“OQ, the poor Swiss,” sighed George. 
This conversation of the 
The heart of the elder Stafford was no 
less warmed towards the young prisoner: and when they separated for the 
night, he pressed him affectionately to his heart. They both accompanied 
him to his chamber, and wished him happy dreams __ Florian, exhausted by 


|| the fatigues and adventures of the day, for the first time in many weeks 
||slept soundly and happily in the consciousness of recovered freedom and 


| personal security. 
| Still happier was his awakening. He blessed the propitious star which 
had led him among such excellent peopie. He approached the double win- 


|| dows of his small but neat and comfortable apartments. Though in the midst 


of summer, the outer windows had not yet been removed, and the vases, 
| containing roses, pinks, shookgilly-flowers and other plants, placed between 
them, in order to shelter them from the outer air, indicated the rouchness 
of a climate, which, on this mountain height, hardly has a summer of more 
| than five or six weeks. A glance over the mountainous hills, meadows and 
|rocks, reminded him of the silence and uniformity of the Alps. He ob- 
| served in the garden the poplar and oak, which grow spontaneously in the 
| valleys and along the brooks, here planted as ornamental trees, but so short 
|and stinted, that he hardly recognised them: it was the same with the lin- 
|den and mulberry-tree. He perceived goats climbing among the rocks, and 
| heard the tinkling of herd-bells in the distance. 





|| “The more sterile nature is, the richer is man and his heart!” he men- 


| tally exclaimed. 
| They had waited for him at the breakfast-table a long time. The old 
/man and his son received him as an old friend, who had returned again after 
a long absence. They spoke of the necessary arrangements for the resi- 
dence of Florian on the Fairy-steep. That he must stay at Stafford’s house 
was at once settled. After his return from Neuenburg he was to find a 
comfortable room, and to be made acquainted with all the neighbors for some 
| distance around. 
| George afterwards accompanied him down to Les Verriers, in order to 
|procure for him, from one of his friends, a convenient, light carriage, to 
convey him to the capital. But they sent the carriage in advance, in order 
|to take a parting glass at the hotel. There, over the wine of their coun- 
try, the hearts of the youths were united. They became brothers. “ I feel 
|as if a magic power were drawing me to you,” cried George, encircling his 
I cannot 
| understand it.” 
“‘ And I,” cried Florian, “have not yet found any one so much after my 
|own heart, as you, and yet I have been acquainted with a great many men. 
| But I can explain it. You are more virtuous than I am, and infinitely more 
|| true : with you I intend to become virtuous myself.” 
|| “O Florian,” said George, with a blush, “how you speak! 


You be- 
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come virtuous; you, whom I do not know whether I love most from admi- 
ration, or admire from love. What will my Claudine say of you, when 
she sees you !” 

“Have you an attachment, George ?” 

“An engagement. We shall marry next autumn: you must be with us. 
And you, Florian, have you not yet found one to love?” 

‘No, George ! I must not think of that. The times are too tempestuous. 
I will remain unfettered ; perhaps my country may need me. Why should 
I drag a poor girl with me into misery, since I must throw myself into the 
terrors of the times ?”’ 

Thus they conversed for a long time, and confided their little secrets to 
each other like brothers. They at last parted, with the happy expectation 
of soon meeting again. 

CHAP. VII.—THE CHAIN. 

Florian hastened after the wagon. The morning was fresh and invigo- 
rating; the country new to him, and his heart full. He walked slowly 
along, that he might enjoy the full measure of his happiness. Never in 
the Grisons had he been treated with such entire confidence, as he was 
here by George and his father. In his native valley he had indeed had ac- 
quaintances, hunting and sporting companions ; but never among them all 
had he witnessed such open frankness as he had experienced here. There, 
parties had aspersed pi sgerrg families had been calumniated, money af- 
fairs and other causes had produced discord, until distrust and coldness 
were diffused throughout all society. There he had been obliged to observe 
caution in his Siettihin, and a chilly reserve at the gayest banquet. Here, 
in this country, was a world where he could live as his heart prompted, 
instead of obeying the dictates of a calculating policy. 


| gaze, which, as she met his eyes, was suddenly and bashfully withdrawn. 
| The travelling wagon went down the mountain, and Florian looked after it 
| until it was hidden by the rocks and bushes from his sight. 

Suddenly he exclaimed : “‘ My God! it can be no other! 


It is she her- 
self!” Then sinking into silent meditation, he again sighed: “it is she 
| herself.” He alluded to Hermione. He recollected having once seen, in 
| his native country, this figure, and this Madonna like countenance, around 
| which the glossy, light-brown tresses so gracefully clustered. It was upon 
|the upper terrace of the garden, at the castle of Reichenau. A company 
|of French staff-officers and several ladies were there assembled for the pur- 
| pose of viewing the junction of the Upper and Lower Rhine, at the foot of 
ithe rocks. It was there he had pointed out to the strangers the various 
| mountains and villages around, while the ladies attentively listened ; the 
| wild, rocky Kalanda on the right, Tamins on the mountain, overhung by 


|rocks and shaded by fruit-trees: the cottages of Bonadaz in the back- 


| ground of the extensive meadows ; and farther still, upon the dark rocky 
| crags, through which rolled the deep-gray waters of the Rhine, he showed 
them the deserted walls of Castle Rhazun(Rhaezuen.) Since that period 
scarcely three months had elapsed. 

| He had not, then, either spoken to Hermione or heard her speak ; he had 
ie her only wrapped in her winter travelling dress; her half-concealed 
| beauty resembling the bursting bud of a moss-rose. But when, after ad- 
|miring the prospect, they were departing, and she turned for one moment 
|to look at him, her glance thrilled his whole being. He felt that his peace 
|must be destroyed by this lovely being, should he behold her often. He 
was induced two or three times to leave his home and make a journey to 
_Reichenau and the city of Chur, in the hope of once more beholding her, 








In his great happiness he went on with dancing steps over the green 
meadows of the valley, which, on the right and left, sloped up to high hills, 
which were here and there enlivened with pleasant gardens and country- 
houses, all in the same style as Stafford’s house. The hills on the right 
and ary! comes g drew together, until they enclosed the valley, and as he 
ascended the hill, it seemed to him like a path to heaven. 

A long train of one-horse baggage-wagons met him on the mountain- 
road, each horse, according to the fashion of the country, having a collar 
of blue sheep-skin, while the drivers walked by their side and beguiled their 
way by an occasional song 
from the higher hills, where scattered cows were grazing on the borders of 
the pine-forests, with which the hills were clothed. He heard the shouts 
of the little herdsboys as they walked tottering on the low walls, which 
consisting of small round stones, withour mortar, were skilfully piled around 
the extensive pastures. Every thing in these lovely wilds, from whose 
heights the scattered habitations of the Bayards were seen on the right, 
and Les Verriers in the valley before him—every thing seemed to the 


freed fugitive more charming and more resembling Paradise than any thing || 


he had ever beheld in Switzerland. All appeared contented, and holy, and 


happy. ! d 
hen he had passed the farm-house on the left of the mountain-road, he || 


perceived that the rocks and woods seemed to approach each other as if 
they shut up the outlet of the valley. But as he drew nearer, he perceived 


an open defile, broad enough to allow the road to pass through, and standing | 
near it, two young ladies dressed in white, who seemed to observe him, and | 
|| her long and rapid steps, and the staff in her hand, the same being who ap- 


to make him the subject of conversation and merriment. 

As he approached, they endeavored to appear serious and unconscious of 
his presence, but one of the young ladies could not refrain from bursting 
out into a loud laugh. The other hid her face under a broad straw hat. 
They were standing by a huge iron chain, which, on the left hand of the 
pass, was firmly forged to the rock, and hung down into a small trench, | 
appearing as if in former times it might have been used to shut up the 
valley. 

se ais me,” said the beautiful laugher, with a graceful bow to Florian ; 


The sound of herd-bells came cheerfully down | 


‘if only at a distance and for a moment. His efforts and hopes were in vain, 
|| and each time, on his return home, he had sought the garden of the castle, 
|| and prostrated himself upon the ground, which had been consecrated by her 
tl footsteps. He knew not himself, whether his heart or his imagination was 
|| most affected, and he execrated himself for this folly, though it was a folly 
|| that he loved. 

} “Tt certainly is she !” sighed he, as, leaving the chain, he pursued with an 
|| unquiet and troubled mind, his way down the other side of the mountain. 
|| * How cruelly does fortune throw her before my eyes, only to remove her the 
|;next moment. She is hastening far away—she 1s returning to her country 
|| —to France, and dreams not uf the wound she leaves behind her.” 

|| At the foot of the mountain, before the hospitable and beautiful village 
|| of St. Sulyrice, he found the wagon awaiting him, and immediately seated 
| himself in it. The loveliness of the valley, closely shut in by the sur- 
|| rounding mountains, had not power to dissipate his painful reflections ; and 
| alike unsuccessful were the beautiful environs of Motiers, where on the 
|| rocky hills arose in gloomy grandeur, the rnins of castle Chatelard. It 
| was not until aiter a lapse of some hours, when at noon the driver of the 
|| carriage stopped at the village of Travers, that he awakened from his 
reams. 

| While seated upon the wooden bench before the public house, watching 
||the sports of the children in an opposite barn, he saw a tall female figure 
|| coming out from the work shop of a neighboring smith, and taking the road 
| out of the village by which he had entered. Though he saw her only from 
| behind, and at a distance, he recognised in her uncommonly tall figure, in 


|| peared to him on the height of the Gros-Taureau. 

| CHAP. VIII—OLD MORNE. 

|| He felt no inclination to follow her and renew an acquaintance, which for 
| him possessed little attraction. At the sight of the Sybil he felt oppressed 
| with a somewhat painful sensation. Ashamed and angry that he had yes- 
terday suffered himself to be so filled with superstitious terrors by a foolish 
old woman, he directed his attention once more to the games of the chil- 
dren. Soon the image of Hermione, in her white garments, and the golden 


“pardon me if I request the aid of your manly strength, to extend this chain || light of her bright locks, seemed gliding around among the sportive little 


across the road. ‘This dear friend of mine threatens to leave our valley, | 


but, whether in jest or earnest, she has pledged her word to remain, if J 
could stretch this chain across the road. 
in vain. Heaven has sent you here. 
a giant’s power; for I cannot lift even two links from the ground.” 

“‘ For so great a recompense as that of retaining your friend,” replied | 
Florian, ‘“‘I can become even a giant ;” and grasping the huge rattling | 
links, he placed the outer one in the little, delicate hand of the laughing | 
girl, and stretched the chain across the road. 

‘I have conquered, I have won, Hermione !” cried the merry laugher, | 
clapping her hands and dancing like an airy sylph before the chain; “ your | 
word must bind you with greater strength than even this chain, which a giant | 
could not break. 

The astonished Hermione raised her head, and beheld the chain, and him 
who held it, as ifit were a slender thread. Confused and amazed, she gazed | 
at the stranger; and a blush, bright as the reflection of a rosy twilight, | 
overspread her spirited countenance. Florian also felt as if entranced, in | 
the presence of the lovely figure standing in such graceful confusion before | 
him. He knew not whether she had ever met his eyes before, or whether | 
she was the mere resemblance of a creation of his dreams. 

“You have conquered, maiden,” said Hermione, with a low silvery voice, | 
“but not by your own strength !”’ 

“T am proud, lady, to have assisted you in such a conquest,” said Flori- 
an; “not for centuries has this chain bound any thing more valuable to this 
happy country.” 

‘And you know, after a victory, no one ever considers the means em- | 
ployed in obtaining it !” cried the merry girl, encircling Hermione with her | 
arm : = You are my prisoner, and I am indebted to you, sir, for my precious | 
booty. 


At this moment a light travelling wagon rolled in sight, came up, and | 
stopped before the chain. The young ladies, assisted by Florian, stepped | 
| to pass. She can arrest the fever, and can cure dangerous diseases by 


in. ‘Alas,” said he slowly, and with a melancholy voice, “ now first 


Alas, I, poor child, have labored i 
Help me! but I fear one must apply || this Hermione is? 


| 


|| ones. 
While he continued seated there, the following thoughts passed through 
his mind: “ Perhaps the old woman of the mountain could tell me who 
Whom should I ask, if not the Sybil? She knows the 
country, the people, and almost every thing!’ He sprang hastily from the 
| bench, but remained for a moment lost in thought, and then deliberately 
| seated himself again. He reflected on the folly of this whim. Hermione, 
| whom he had iirst seen in the Grisons, in the company of French officers, 
| was evidently a stranger, and on her return to France. Even the dust on 
| her travelling wagon indicated that. ‘“ But”—and a gleam of joy thrilled 
| through his heart—‘but she has spoken of departing: she threatens to 
|leave us. What valley, if not, Les Verrieres? or, perhaps, that of Pontar- 
\lier? She must certainly be staying in this neighborhood. The old wo- 
| man must know her.” As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
hastened out of the village after the old woman. 
But when he had reached the open fields, she was no where to be seen. 
Uncertain whether she had entered another house, or whether she had con- 
| tinued on the road, or turned intoa by-path, he inquired of a peasant whom 
|he met, describing the figure of the old woman. 
‘“‘Ha! I understand you!” said the peasant; “ you mean mother Morne, 
jas she iscalled. If you redouble your steps, you may overtake her in half 
|a quarter of an hour. She has taken the road to Couvet.” 
| ** What sort of a woman is this mother Morne. I met her yesterday for 





| 


the first time, and she told mea great many things, and yet I did not know 


|| her.” 


| “That is easily believed, sir. She is a strange woman—perhaps not 
| always in her senses—but, nevertheless, a very good sort of a woman. 


|| Many suppose her to be a witch, and think she has dealings with bad spirits, 


| but that is superstition. But it cannot be denied that she knows more 
than other people, and no one understands her ways. She has already 
foretold many things, which were not credited, and which afterwards came 


should I extend the chain. Nothing remains to me of this prize but the || merely laying on her hands. She has brought many things to light which 


recollection.” 
“ But you are generous!” cried the 


Hermione remained silent, but regard | 


Florian with a long and pensive |; 


' > ||no one dreamed of—in short, I ‘could relate many anecdotes of her. 
lad victor, with an obliging bow. | man knows of what religion she is; for she is attached to no church ; but 


No 


she is sometimes found in the woods, with felded hends, and upon her 
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knees. She is always restless, constantly journeying, and yet has no 
money and will receive none. She is at home everywhere, and yet re- 
mains nowhere. Winter and summer, day and night, her wanderings are 
the same, and she never sleeps more than three hours at a time, even on 
the best bed.” 

Thus, for some time, the peasant continued his relations concerning the 
old woman : but Florian dared not listen longer, for fear of losing the 
wanderer. He broke away from the conversation, thanked the obliging 
man, and hastened rapidly away. 

At last he descried her figure in the distance. Then he saw her deviate 
from the highroad towards the right, and go upwards over the rough stones 
towards the mountain. He followed in her rugged path, until it ended in 
the dried bed of a brook, in whose neighbourhood, between two hills, stood 
several huts, from which arose adense black smoke. He entered the open 
door of a hut, blackened with soot, from which issued an unpleasant and 
suffocating odor. 


of earth, which they dug inthe neighbourhood. This petroleum, the source | 
of which is unknown, has penetrated a few feet under the soil, a layer of | 


chalky marl, which it has blackened and completely saturated. Under this 
marl are imbedded the rocks. 

In one corner of the hut sat old Morne; Florian did not vbserve her, 
until she cried: ‘‘ Welcome to La Combe, fugitive!” Then, rising from 
her seat, she left the hut, turned around and beckoned to him with her 
crutch. He followed her as, with rapid steps, she passed through the stony 
bed of a torrent into a wild ravine, meanwhile giving an account, in reply 
to her questions of where he was journeying, of his good reception in Staf- 
ford’s house, and the object of his visit to the city of Neuenburg. 

Suddenly she interrupted him with the interrogation : ** Whoia did you 
meet on the way ?” 

Florian, somewhat startled, replied: “That is the very thing 1 came to 
ask of you, mother Morne.” 

She stopped before him and repeated her question, and he his answer. 
“‘T saw you,” he continued, “in the village of Travers; but you passed 
out of my sight too soon. I have followed you a great distance.” 

‘Spare the quiet of the young lady !” 

** What young lady, mother Morne ?” 

‘“‘She whom you first saw in a large garden, near two great streams. 
She whom you have again found, and for whose sake you have followed me.”’ 

Florian’s wonder was now as great as it was the day previous, on the 
Gros-Taureau. There seemed to be something supernatural in the wo- 
man. How could she know the secrets of his breast, since he had never 
revealed them. He related the circumstance of his meeting with the 
young ladies at the iron chain, and his conversation with them, and entreat- 
ed her to tell him who the beautiful stranger was, who bore the name of 
Hermione, who was her companion, where she lived, and where she was 
going, with twenty other questions. 

Old Morne ruvbed her forehead with her brown, skinny hand, and 


answered with a gloomy countenance: ‘‘ That you will know from herself | 


better than I can tell you. But spare the peace of the young lady. You | 
come to our land like a warm south wind—trust not the breeze! It fills 


the heavens with clouds and storms, and blasts the earth with hail and 
lightning.” 

**How? Hermione will tell me herself!” cried Florian. ‘‘ Shall I, then, 
see her once more! ‘Tell me, mother Morne, andI will be grateful to you 
for ever.” 

‘““No!” cried the old woman, “there is no one under the heaven or in 


the depths of the earth, who can foretell the things of the future, save the | 


prince of evil—it would lay the axe at the root of all happiness—faith, 
love and hope. Whatis your wish! 
sess the spirit of prophecy !”’ 


‘Be not angry, mother; you have already told me things which have | 


filled me with astonishment, and which I myself have never revealed to any 
one.” 


‘‘ How is that?” muttered old Morne angrily ; “ what I know you have | 


told me yourself; I hear only with better ears and see with clearer eyes.” 

“Will you give me no other answer to my innocent questions, who, and 
whee Hermione is?” 

‘“‘T have told you already that you will hear it from herself.” 

‘Indeed! and have you no advice to give me?” 

“Take good care of yourself!” 

6 Why 1 

‘‘ Beware of yourself!” 

Florian drew out a few pieces of money, saying : 
thus trifle.” 

Old Morne threw the money to the ground, turned away, and soon 
vanished behind the bushes near the ravine. Florian had the trouble of 
gathering his money together again, and then returned to the village. 

“The old woman is right; I must beware of myself!” murmured he, 
as he retraced his steps. ‘‘ She sees the stormy passions of this breast, the 
consuming fire of fancy burning within me. Am I not on the highroad to 
all the follies of love?” 

He whistled an air, and tried every method to dissipate his thoughts ; 
ate a good meal at a public house, and then pursued his way until the even- 
ing became dark ,towards the capital of the principality. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE EARLY LIFE OF 
SHERIDAN. 


The very name of Sheridan brings with it a host of affecting and interest- 
ing recollections. It carries us back to a time which presents many curious 
contrasts with the present. Of these, many are favorable to our time, some 


‘¢ Mother Morne, take 











the contrary, Old prejudices have worn away, and new ones have sprung | 


up. Pillars have dropped to the = and many of the virtues and graces 
of the good old times have passed away, never toreturn. 


the round of that cycle, which nations often mistake for progress ; because 
art and sciences advance while man stands comparatively still. 
travel on better roads, we cross the channel easier, faster and safer We 


Here the inhabitants melted asphaltum from the clods | 


Who has informed you that I pos- | 


mes havi But knowledge | 
and the power which it brings forth have increased. A revolution hath gone |. 


We now | 


have more books and cheaper; our streets are finer and better lighted. 

We are more numerous; we are safer from the assassin on the read and the 
|| duellist in the hall. We have Scott and Byrou, Laplace and Cuvier ; with 
, the myriad stars that follow in their train; and the few who for size and 
| brightness can be mistaken for their peers. And yet the days of chivalric 
| honor; of unaffected patriotism ; of old hospitality that was a religion ; of 
‘oratory that rivalled ancient Greece; of social wit that adorned the inter- 
course of the educated : of refinement that gave literature a fascination ; of 
| terse and beautiful simplicity, which made poetry the language of nature 
}and the heart: have disappeared, and left no trace behind. There is, we 
|| know, an imputation of feebleness in the love of past associations; and it 
|is to be admitted that the laudator temporis acti is seldom untouched by the 
|rust of time ; but the truth must be spoken. The spirit which sheds a re- 
fined grace over the memory of Burke, and Garrick, and Goldsmith, and 
Johnson, the dinners of Reynolds, and the meeting of the Club, as we look 
on them afar, from our own pretending age—are all of the past. 

At the very period of transition, from the past to the present of these two 
| different stages of English society, came Sheridan, the last and not least, bril- 
| liant light. ‘The last of the dramatists, among the last of the wits of that elder 
| and purerschool. Not more deserving of the place which his genius must 

obtain among those whose names are honorable to this country, than aflord- 
| ing the attraction of an eventful, chequered, and instructive history ; over- 
flowing both with incentive and warning to those who read it as biography 
should be read, with studious self-application; and abundant in that more 
| profound and difficult application by which the life of the individual dimly 
reflects the spirit and form of his generation. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the subject of the following sketch, was born 

in the year 1751, at No. 12 Dorset-street, Dublin. His father, Thomas 
| Sheridan, is known as an actor of some_eminence in his day, a learned phi} 
| lologist, and a friend of Dr. Johnson. : 

It may here be seasonable to notice the influence which early associa- 
tions connected with the stage, must have had in forming the early 

_ dispositions of the younger Sheridan; congenial as such must have been 
|to his nature and genius. His father’s house was, of course, the centre 
|} Of theatrical attraction; and the early sprightliness of his temper— 
| his inborn wit—disposition to observe, and animated social tendencies— 

must all have met their early impulse and exercise among the habits 
and meetings of a gay, witty, and dissipated class. ‘The conversation that 
most frequently met his ear, must have related to plays and players, and 
the things that concern the stage. His father professedly a critic of dra- 
| matic etfect—his mother a dramatic writer of no mean reputation—the cir- 
cle in which they moved, theatrical—the spirit of the day tending to exalt 
the stage—we may well, without being accused of speculation, infer that 
deep and abiding impressions were made on his fancy. And suchmay be 
traced through his life. One remark more will conclude a period of which 
we find little notice among our authorities. There is a high probability 
|| that, as his infant mind developed in such a circle—its first associations 
were likely to be those of the drama. The effect of the passage—the con- 
|, ception of the character—the development of the plot—must not only have 
| been forced on his attention, but even awakened his feeling and his fancy, 
| and called forth a spirit of observation, adapted to the drama. 
| From the same cause may be easily traced, the dramatic spirit in action 
and feeling, which is to be observed in the conduct and adventures of She- 
ridan’s youth. His turn for what is called “sentiment ;” his anxious desire 
for “ effect ;"’ his love of mystery (partly due to other causes); his roman- 
tic spirit, easily distinguished from his natural temper ; these are all in him, 
more or less, a development of early impressions, on a peculiarly impressi- 
| ble mind. These remarks have been suggested to us, by the opportunities 
we have, in more than one instance, had of observing persons under circum- 
stances nearly the same, and they seem to us to throw an interesting reflec- 
| tion on the sketch before us. 
| In 1762 his father removed to England with his family, and Richard was 
| sent to school at Harrow. 

Here, he was remarkable only as a very idle, careless, but at the same 
time, engaging boy, who contrived to win the affection, and even admira- 
tion, of the whole school, both masters and pupils, by the mere charm of his 

| frank and genial manners, and by the occasional gleams of superior intel- 
| lect, which broke through all the indolence and indifference of his cha- 
racter. dh 

At this time Dr. Robert Sumner was head-master at Harrow, and the 
| 


} 


| well-known Dr. Parr one of the under-masters. These eminent persons 
quickly perceived the indications of the gifted intellect ; and exerted them- 

| selves with assiduous and kindly zeal to conquer that idle and vivacious 
spirit, which was the real cause of his deficiencies in learning. In a letter 
from Parr an interesting notice of his school-days is preserved, we select 
some graphic and marking sentences :— 

“ His eye, his countenance, his general manner, were striking. His an- 
swers to any common question were prompt and acute. We know the 
esteem, and even admiration, which, somehow or other, all his school-fel- 
lows felt for him. He was mischievous enough, but his pranks were ac- 
companied by a sort of vivacity and cheerfulness, which delighted Sumner 
and myself. I had much talk with him about his apple-loft, for the supply 
of which all the gardens in the neighbourhood were taxed, and some of the 

| lower boys were employed to furnish it. I threatened, but without as- 
|| perity, to trace the depredators, through his associates, up to their leader. 
He. with perfect good-humor, set me at defiance, and I never could bring 
| the charge home to him. All boys and all masters were pleased with 
|| him.—I often praised him as a lad of great talents,—often exhorted him to 
|| use them well; but my expectations were fruitless. I take for granted that 
| his taste was silently improved, and that he knew well the little which he 

| did know.” 

We can afford one more extract from a subsequent communication from 
the same authority ; though referring to a later period, it bears on the same 
point sufficiently for our present purpose— 

‘In the later periods of his life, Richard did not cast behind him classical 
reading. He spoke copiously and powerfully about Cicero. He had read, 
and he had understood the four orations of Demosthenes read and taught 
in our public schools. He was at home in Virgil and in Horace. J cannot 
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speak positively about Homer ;—but I am very sure that he read the Iliad 
now and then; not as a professed scholar would do, critically, but with all 
the strong sympathies of a poet reading a poet. Richard did not and could 
not forget what he once knew, but his path to knowledge was his own,— 
his steps were noiseiess,—his progress was scarcely felt by himself,—his 
movements were rapid but irregular.” 

He continued at Harrow until his eighteenth year, when he was removed 
to London, where his father then resided. Here he continued, under the 
private tuition of Mr. Lewis Kerr, an Irish gentleman: received lessons in 
riding, fencing : and in English grammar and oratory from his father. From 
his father’s instructions he derived little or no advantage. He was proba- 
bly not sensible of any benefit to be derived from them: to the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of his intellectual and physical temperament, they must 
nave been insupportably dull. His taste by this time must have grown be- 
yond the small though clever pedantry of his father’s mind: and he was 
already, though in secrecy, entering on the dazzling but perilous course, 
which gave to his after-day its mingled splendor and gloom. Fancy, senti- 


ment, and passion were the threads of his fame and fate, and they were | 


already mingling in the web. 

A variety of causes were, as usually happens, working together to re- 
form the gay idler into the anxious and ambitious student. The genius of 
our dramatist was, at this period, passing threugh a stage of which least is 
ever to be traced, and most to be desired in the history of illustrious men. 


To those who read with sympathy of talent and ambition, it must always || 


be an inquiry of most intense curiosity, by what steps, and by what secret 
means, the rarer and higher powers of the intellect have been matured ; 
and in what remote trains, the splendid works of time have originated. 
Little information of any value can be attained, on this interesting subject ; 
the early life of eminent pocts, has been mostly involved in obscurity; a 
writer must have attained a high degree of reputation, long before the in- 
quiry can be supposéd to begin. In the case actually before us, this interest 


derives increase trom the peculiar and piquant features of the character; the | 


mixed waywardness and discretion—the anxious pursuit and imprudent in- 
dolence : the assumed neglect of means, with the long and vigilant mys- 
tery of plan and study. From a dislike to labor, and a habitual dissipation 
of spirit, he now began to acquire a habit of severe and ambitious exertion, 
and we shall offer a few remarks on the causes. 

Howevez, the temperament of genivs may contain inclinations unfavor- 
able to early industry, there is in it, as we have already observed, a counter- 
balancing ambition which always, sooner or later, begins to give a new 
direction to the habits. The boy indulges freely in dreams, from which 
there is not always any present cause to disturb him; or, he is satisfied 


with the praise of wit and sprightliness, to which no very severe test is | 


applied. ‘The learning he neglects is but the preparation of a future day, 
of which neither himself or his admirers think ; the necessity and the test 
are distant, and for a time he is content to sparkle, be praised, amused, and 


avoid the trouble of exertions, of which the use is neither apparent or near. | 


But the day arrives when he must begin to mect with men, and as a man— | Ap. : - : 
i “ * f les ;” of these one is peculiarly involved in t 
jas a “nest of nightingales ;” of these one is peculiarly involved in the 


| thread of our narration. Miss. Linley seems, from every notice we can 
||trace of her, as well as from the authentic circumstances of her history, 
|| to have been one of those rare and fortunate hits of nature, of which, if it 


when the objects of manly pursuit begin to call forth wishes—when the 
sparkle of wit and fancy, however they may be welcomed in the convivial 
hour, can no longer confer superiority. The knowledge he has neglected 
begins to meet him, in its more practical and more cultivated forms, and he 
begins sorely to feel that ail his fertility of thought and fancy—all his na- 
tive eloguence—all his ready sophistry, cannot redeem him from a mortifying 
inferiority to those of whose minds he thinks lowly and justly. Such was, 
m fact, the position of Sheridan; andit may account for the rapid accumu- 
lation of knowledge which he seems to have been now acquiring, though 
not altogether for its secrecy. What we have said is indeed no more than 
may be applied to Swift, Goldsmith, Curran, Sterne, and many other less 
known persons. Sheridan had been fed on flattery even from his earliest 
days, andhe had a heart to be won by its fascinations. He was accus- 
tomed to receive the praise of genius, while he enjoyed the pleasure of 
idleness, and, as always will be the consequence, to value himself upon 
the distinction. It became his pride that he owed to nature what others drew 
from laborious art ; and of course, the sense thus developed through his 
youthful years, was not wanting in its influence on his heart in after life. 
To attain the praise of the scholar, without the reproach of drudging for 
it, became a desire, though perhaps a latent one, of his heart. The ap- 
pearance of laborious industry would not only destroy the peculiar distinc- 
tion of his youth, but it would also at once exhibit him as a competitor 
with those whe were his superiors. The fame of idleness would both cover 


his advances and excuse his deficiencies. ‘This, Goldsmith’s simplicity | 


would not dream of; and Johnson's or Burke's lefty earnestness would re- 
pudiate; but Sheridan had the tact to appreciate small things, and the 
trained vanity to attend tothem. In silent effort he matured his acquaint- 
ance with Homer, Virgil and Cicero, and acquired the valuable substance 
of scholarship, in all the better and more standard writings of the ancient 
and modern classics. We do not mean to say that, in these retired efforts, 
he was simply under the unqualified influence of the feeling we have 
described. A taste like Sheridan’s, and taste was in a peculiar degree his 
excellence, must have found in the master-pieces of time, all the gratifica- 
tion they can impart ; but this need only be mentioned to avoid seeming to 
exclude it. The sense we have described, was indeed a master-passion in 
the mind of Sheridan, and supplies a tone in the coloring of his morak por- 
trait which has not been applied by any of his biographers. To seem in all 


things superior to effort—to preserve the dignity of seeming indifference— | 


to conceal failure, and magnify success, are indeed desires with which all 
may feel some sympathy. But the nice and long-sighted tact of Sheridan’s 
pride gave a characteristic force and vitality to these precautionary reserves. 


We cannot allow our pen to carry us further on a point, the importance of | 


which may be underrated by many ; yet it requires little habit of observa- 
tion to carry the same reflection into further illustrations of Sheridan’s early 
life. The same tone of temper can be traced in the history of his love, no 
less than in his literary effort. Full of nice, cautious and refined instincts, 
which the quickness of his passions, and the sprightliness of his spirits 


partly neutralized, and more disguised, Sheridan was, in seeming, thought- | 


less, rash and buoyant; while he was anxious, scrupulous, refined and 
jealous in reality. In this there was nothing of what is commonly meant 





by hypocrisy, which applies to the simulation of virtue, or the concealment 
of vice. It is not easy to go far into the anatomy of character without 
|, stumbling on contrarieties, which may not be disregarded without rejecting 
|| the truths of human nature. 
| Sheridan’s first literary attempts were pursued in combination with a 
| friend, Halhed, his school-fellow at Harrow. 
|| Halhed was a young man of high promise, and distinguished by early 
/and brilliant reputation in his school and university career, both for talent 
and acquirement. He was Sheridan’s not unworthy associate, and perhaps 
guide, in his literary beginnings, and, if the term may be applied under the 
conditions of secrecy and failure, his rival in love. Halhed appears to have 
| had some talents incommon with Sheridan, as well as the same gaiety and 
buoyancy of temper. His opening seemed in many respects more pro- 
mising ; he had friends and interest ; but the fair morning was early over- 
cast with clouds; he went out to India, where he advanced in fortune, and 
came home with a deranged intellect. An eloquent writer, from whom we 
borrow this information, adds : 

“One of the most eloquent speeches, or rather compositions, I ever 
read, was delivered by him in the House of Commons in support of a ridi- 
culous prediction, published by one Brothers. It was heard with deep 
silence and deeper sorrow ; no observation was made, and being unseconded, 
the motion, of course fell to the ground. What became of him afterwards 
I have not heard.” 

With this another disposition of a more common kind must have largely 
operated. It is the character of genius to form a standard for itself, high 
and perfect in proportion to its power, and to be dissatisfied with all that 
falls short of it.* This sense of excellence, accompanied by the conscious- 
ness of power, is the common source of secret progress, and occasions the 
production and the cancelling of more poetry than the world has ever seen. 
|The fountains of poetry are emphatically secret, mysterious, solitary and 
sacred, like first love in the young heart. 

The removal of his family to Bath, of all places in the world the place 
| which might be fixed on for the ripening of those talents which he pos- 
| sessed in the highest perfection—the place where, if we were to adopt the 
| personifications of antiquity, Satire might be said to have her temple, and 
|| Wit its magazine of pomted and poisoned shafts, 


“ hie illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit.” 

Here, undoubtedly, Sheridan studied human life, in all its morbid and 
artificial moods, and drew that knowledge of men and manners, which is, 
after all, his best title to the immortality of literature. But on this point 
|| we shall reserve ourselves till we come to notice his dramatic successes. 

It was about the middle of the year 1770, that the Sheridans took up 
their abode in King’s Mead Street, Bath, where an acquaintance commenced 
| between them and Mr. Linley’s family. 

Mr. Linley was eminent as a musical composer. Dr. Burney, who has 
written a sketch of his life for Rees’ Cyclopedia, has described his family 





|may be said that no generation is without its share, yet it must be added 
|| that a man may look much about him for many years, and not make the dis- 
|covery. She was as gifted in mind as she was beautiful in person ; and it 
|| might be a difficult question to decide, whether her gifts were more bril- 
| liant, or her amiability and virtue more to be loved and respected. ‘That 
|| such pre-eminent attractions should be known, without admiration and love, 
|is not in nature. And Miss Linley’s family, from their professional life, 
were peculiarly within the public eye. ‘The natural consequence—and it 


|| numerous offers, backed by rank and rent-roll, jay at her mercy. We trust 
that none of our fair readers, all of whom we can assure of our sincere ad- 
miration, regard, and respect, will take offence if we affirm, that this is a 
|| test of pure and high-hearted virtue, as well as prudence, to which few are 
| equal. ‘The glitter of rank, or the nominal command of affluence, has a 
| fascination which it requires some greatness of mind, and some longsighted 
|| wisdom to resist. When affection is absent, vanity, in most cases, rules 
| the choice, and the solid happiness of after life is partly unthought of, and 
|| partly misunderstood. Most young persons will sacrifice future peace for 
|| the present vanity ; and thus it so often chances that we see the repining 
| matron succeeding the gratified and triumphant girl, whose coach and es- 


| 
|| affords an unquestionable test of Miss Linley’s superior mind—was, that 
} 
| 


tablishment are the price of both taste, feeling, affection, and judgment. 
|| Miss Linley’s suitors were, however, the high and the gifted, and she might 
have doubtless secured, what so many covet, without any painful sacrifice 
of the heart. Many of her lovers were friends—Halhed and the Sheridans 
||may be mentioned. But Richard carried into his affections the same nice 
|| and fastidious reserve which we have shown to be the acquired habit of his 
imind. His love was animated by his delicate sense of excellence, by the 
|energy of his passions, and by the vanity and jealousy of his nature. Fail- 
‘ure in love, painful to the most tempered heart, was not to be contemplated 
iby one like Sheridan ; and his wit, eloquence and pleasing appearance, 
'soon obtained for him an apparent preference, he doubtless became doubly 
anxious and watchful of all the little risks which the sensitive so keenly 
|understand. His progress was made in jealous silence; and it was not 
| until many had declared themselves in vain, and Miss Linley’s lovers be- 





|came rather conspicuous {or failure, and for their jealous speculations about 
each other, that Sheridan became even. thought of. He had by this time 
| secured the victory over all competitors—wit had, as might be rather de- 
sired than hoped, ‘ cut its bright way through.” Mr. Moore, who is in pos- 
|| session of the letters of Halhed, which for some reason he has not thought 
‘| fit to publish, mentions that they “ give a lively idea, not only of his own 
|intoxication, but of the sort uf contagious delirium, like that at Abdera, 
|| described by Lucian, with which the young men of Oxford were affected 
| by this beautiful girl.” He mentions as the rivals most dreaded by her ad- 





| * This is the principle of a fact which has been often noticed; that men of genius 
are seldom satisfied with their own productions. The ideal standard must be low, 
when it is easily attained, 
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mirers, Norris the singer, whose musical talents, it was thought, recom- 
mended him to her; and Mr. Watts, a gentleman commoner of very large 
fortune. But while these gentlemen speculated on common-place motions, 
and watched or condoled with each other, the heart of their object was 
fixed, as the heart of sensibility and the mind of taste should be fixed ; and 


Richard Sheridan, the first in personal and mental attraction, was at last 
| 


discovered to be the favorite lover. It is an easy task for every heart of 
human mould to imagine, on a small scale at least, the pains and pleasures 
of this protracted romance of the heart. 
felt, the slight incidents so magnified, the pangs of fancied estrangement 
or preference, or the anxious delight of the “treasured smile.” Sheridan 
drank this mingled cup, more deeply than falls to the lot of most men, and, 
doubtless, received from it that severe discipline in the poetry of sentiment, 
which was not without its effect upon genius—it was the occasion of many 
of his lesser poetical pieces, and no doubt the origin of much that orna- 
ments his later writings. 

No romance has ever carried further its representations of the painful 
vicissitudes, and the heroic constancy of the lover, than the history of this 
period of Sheridan’s life. When they first met, Miss Linley was but six- 
teen, and this removes the repugnance which the delicate and fastidious 
might possibly entertain on the score of her profession as a public singer ; || 
which involves the necessity of public exhibitions, unfavorable to feminine | 
reserve ; and we would add, habits of intercourse with the most immoral || 
class of society. She had been proposed for by Mr. Long, a gentleman of | 
fortune, and the match was acceded to by her father. Miss Linley, how- || 
ever, privately explained her repugnance to this marriage, and Mr. Long, | 
with a rare generosity, took upon himself the blame of breaking off the | 
match. Mr. Linley had immediate recourse to legal proceedings, and Mr. | 
Long sealed his noble and disinterested sacrifice by an indemnification of 
£3000. It is mentioned by a biographer of Sheridan’s that Mr. Long was 
considered to be worth £200,000, which after descended to Mrs. Welles- || 
ley Pole Long, of Wanstead House. 

In the year 1771, Sheridan the elder was called over to Dublin by his || 
professional pursuits, and the young family were alone in Bath. During 
this period Charles, Sheridan’s eldest brother, having made the painful dis- 
covery that he had no further hope, wrote a farewell letter to Miss Linley, 
and retired from the field, without yet having discovered his brother's at- 
tachment. This was, however, soon disclosed, owing to a particular inci- 
dent. A Mr. Mathews, a married man, intimate with the Linley family, || 
fascinated by Miss Linley’s attractions, and presuming on her profession, 
began to persecute her with attentions which were adapted to attract an 
injurious notice, and with private importunities of a still more offensive | 
character. To this were added threats of ruining her reputation, and vows | 
of self-destruction. Terrified by these unwarrantable and violent importu- } 
nities, Miss Linley at last made a confidant of her lover, who consulted | 
with his sister, to whom he now explained the state of his feelings, and | 
proceeded to expostulate with Mathews, who, as might be anticipated, was | 
not in the slightest degree influenced by the remonstrance of a youth of 
twenty. In consequence of his continued persecution, added to a growing 
repugnance to a profession, which exposed her to the possibility of such 
addresses, and at best, both from its intercourse and public nature, was in- 
consistent with the alarmed delicacy of her character, Miss Linley came to |, 
the romantic determination of flight. Her project was to take refuge in 
some French convent. Her lover, who had probably been her adviser, was 
to aid her flight, and preparations were duly made Sheridan obtained the 
needful money from his sister, and letters of introduction to a family of her 
acquaintance, at Quentin. The evening was chosen for their departure, 
when a public concert should engage the Linley family. From this Miss 
Linley excused herself on the plea of illness. At the hour appointed, Sheri- || 
dan conveyed her in a sedan chair from her father’s house to a post-chaise | 
which he had stationed on the London road. Here, too,a woman attend- 
ed, whom, with the natural feeling of an honorable mind, he had engaged 
to attend her, and to obviate either the pretexts of slander, or the dangers 
of youth and passion. On their arrival in London, he introduced her to 
Mr. Ewart, an old friend of his family, as a rich heiress who had eloped 
with him, and was applauded for his prudence in giving up Miss Linley. 
This gentleman accommodated them witha passage on board a ship of his, | 
about to sail to Dunkirk, and gave them letters to his correspondents there. 
By these they were similarly assisted to Lisle. 

The first consequence of this step, was such as might be anticipated.— 
Strong inclination seldom goes farther for forbearance, than the first shadow | 
of a just and reasonable pretext ; and it may be doubted whether, having 
gone so far, both prudence and justice did not warrant the next step. 
Sheridan now, doubtless upon very cool reflection, perceived and urged, || 
that the authority of a husband was necessary to justify his further },ro- 
tection; and that Miss Linley could no more appear in England but as his | 
wife. The argument was convincing, and was probably resisted by no ex- || 
traordinary subtlety. They were married in March, 1772, by a priest, | 
whom Mr. Moore mentions as “ well known for his services on such oc- 
casions.”” 

Sheridan having thus obtained the bright object of so many hopes and }; 
fears, and the aim of so many rival hearts, had yet before him some stern 
trials and anxious struggles, before he was allowed to possess in peace, the || 
happiness he had thus treasured for the future. The romance was not || 
destined to end with the marriage. The mortified pride and baffled pas- i 
sions of Mathews could not acquiesce in the success of one who had re- |, 


buked his villanous designs. The triumph most galling is that of the rival || 


He became furious at the first report of this elopement, and with the con- | 
sistent baseness of one who would have seduced innocence, vented his ma- | 
lice in slander. He devoted himself to vindictive reports and calumnious 
misrepresentations, and at length inserted in the Bath Chronicle, an adver- | 
tisement, in which he proclaimed his rival as one not deserving the “ treat- 
ment of a gentleman,” with other opprobrious comments and epithets. In 
the mean time, Sheridan returned. 
ening letter from his rival in France, and replied “that he would never 
sleep in England until he thanked him as he deserved.” His first meeting 
with Mr. Mathews, was productive of evasions on the part of the latter, not 
to be explained without the imputation of cowardice ; while the conduct of 


The doubts and fears so deeply || 
| propagated by his own brother (Charles) and another gentleman in Bath.” , 


| conduct of his brother. 


e had received an abusive and threat- | 


| Sheridan was marked by his characteristic spirit. He found Mathew’s 
| lodgings at a late hour of the night, and was for a long time detained at the 
| door on the pretence that the key was not to be found 
| hours’ delay, when it was found that the chillness of the hour was not 
| enough to drive him away from his post, the obstacle was removed, and he 


After a couple of 


was admitted. Mathews changed his tone entirely; and after all the 
threats, warnings, and taunts which our authority mentions, called Sheri- 
dan his friend, declared “he never meant to quarrel with him, and as- 
sured him that the whole cause of complaint had originated in the reports 


Sheridan went to Bath, and discovered the falsehood of this assertion. 
Charles, at the same time, strongly expressing his disapprobation of the 
The two brothers at once set off for London, leav- 
ing their sisters as well as Miss Linley, in the utmost suspense and alarm. 

On arriving in London, Sheridan lost not a moment in calling out Mr. 
Mathews. ‘The meeting took place, first in Hyde-Park ; but very con- 
siderable difficulty then occurred from the appearance of persons, from 


|whom Mr. Mathews feared, or affected to fear, interruption ; and after 


frequently shifting their ground, and much remonstrance on the part of 
Sheridan, they removed to the Bedford Coffee House, and thence to the 
Castle Tavern, Henrietta-street. Here they engaged with swords by 
candle light. The result may be described from an after statement of 
Sheridan’s :— 

‘“‘T struck Mr. M’s sword so much out of line, that I stepped up and 
caught hold of his wrist at the point of his sword, while the point of mine 
was at his breast. You ran in and caught hold of my arm, exclaiming 
‘don’t kill him.’ ” 

Mr. Mathews begged his life ; but having done so showed every dispo- 
sition not to retract. Sheridan's resolution, however, prevailed; and he 


obtained from his antagonist a written retractation of the scandalous adver- 


tisement already mentioned. This was inserted in the Bath Chronicle, 
May 7th. 

Mr. Mathews retired to his estate in Wales; but the particulars of his 
conduct had taken wind, and he was avoided’ with contempt. A Mr. Bar- 
nett, under these circumstances, urged upon him the necessity of vindicat- 
ing his character by a second meeting with Sheridan. His advice, to- 
gether with his services as friend on the occasion, were accepted, and they 
set off for Bath without delay. Sheridan’s father, who had but just for- 
given him for the former affair, was in London. Miss Linley absent on an 
engagement in Oxford. The parties met at Kingsdown. ‘The account of 


|| the second meeting was drawn up by Mr. Bamett, of whose statement we 


just extract enough from Mr. Moore to give the reader a full idea of the 
result : 

‘““Mr. Mathews drew; Mr. Sheridan advanced on him first; but Mr. 
Mathews in turn advanced fast on Mr. Sheridan; upon which he retreated, 
till he very suddenly ran in upon Mr. Mathews, laying him exceedingly 
open, and endeavouring to get hold of Mr. Mathews’s sword : Mr. Mathews 
received him on his point, and, I believe, disengaged his sword from Mr. 
Sheridan’s body, and gave him another wound ; which, I suppose, must 
have been cither against one of his ribs, or his breast-bone, as his sword 
broke, which I imagine happened from the resistance it met with from one 
of those parts; but whether it was broke by that, or on the closing, I can- 
not aver. 

‘Mr. Mathews, I think, on finding his sword broke, laid hold of Mr: 
Sheridan’s sword-arm, and tripped up his heels: they both fell; Mr. 


| Mathews was uppermost, with the hilt of his sword in his hand, having 


about six or seven inches of the blade to it, with which I saw him give Mr. 
Sheridan, as I imagined, a skin wound or two in the neck ; for it could be 
no more,—the remaining part of the sword being broad and blunt; he also 
beat him in the face either with his fist or the hilt of his sword. Upon 


| this I turned from them, and asked Captain Paumier if we should not take 
{them up; but I cannot say whether he heard me or not, as there was a 
| good deal of noise; however, he made no reply. 


I again turned to the 
combatants, who were much in the same situation: I found Mr. Sheridan’s 
sword was bent, and he slipped his hand up the small part of it, and gave 
Mr. Mathews a slight wound in the left part of his belly : J, that instant, 
turned again to Captain Paumier, and proposed again our taking them up. 


| He, inthe same moment, called out, ‘Oh! he is killed, he is killed !'—I, 


as quick as possible, turned again, and found Mr. Mathews had recovered 
the point of his sword, that was before on the ground, with which he had 
wounded Mr. Sheridan in the belly : I saw him drawing the point out of the 
wound. By this time Mr. Sheridan’s sword was broke, which he told us. 


|——Captain Paumier called out to him: 


*¢ * My dear Sheridan, beg your life, and I will be yours for ever.’ I 
also desired him to ask his life: he replied, 

“¢* No, by I won't.’ 

“T then told Captain Paumier it would not do to wait for these punc 
tilios (or words to that effect), and desired he would assist me in taking 
them up. Mr. Mathews most readily acquiesced, first desiring me to see 
Mr. Sheridan was disarmed. I desired him to give me the tuck, which he 
readily did, as did Mr. Sheridan the broken part of his sword to Captain 
Paumier. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Mathews both got up, the former was 
helped into one of the chaises, and drove off for Bath, and Mr. Mathews 
made the best of his way for London.’’* 

We cannot afford space to give the details of the correspondence on the 
occasion of these two duels. The intelligence reached Oxford while the 
performance was going on; but was sedulously kept from Miss Linley, from 
the fear that it might incapacitate her from performing. Neither her father 
or Sheridan’s knew yet of their marriage ; and as they were both equally 





| hostile to it, it was now to be feared that a premature discovery might take 


place, in the result of which they could have had no difficulty in breaking 
it. Sheridan had repeatedly guarded her against this risk. It was now 


| much increased, 


On her way back to Bath, she was met by a considerate friend of her 
family, who took every precaution to break the account of her lover's dan- 
ger in the gentlest way. Notwithstanding the utinost care, the shock was 
too serious to admit of her standing upon those cautions and reserves, for 

* This is from a letter to Mr, Knight, the second ot Mr. Mathews 
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which there was so strong a need. In the agitation of the moment, the 
affecting exclamation, ‘‘ My husband!” escaped, and disclosed the secret 
of her heart. 

The words were, of course, repeated, and the fears and suspicions of both 
fathers strongly excited. Every effort was now made to ensnare either of 
the parties into a confession, in order that, if suspicion should be contirmed, 
the marriage might be broken. ‘They, however, still eluded every snare ; 
and the suspicious exclamation was explained by the alarm and agitation 
which the sudden account of her lover’s danger occasioned. 

Sheridan’s danger had probably been much exaggerated; four or fiye 
diays were sufficient to set the fears of his friends at rest on this score. 


Nor was it long before his father, anxious to remove him from the vicinity | 


of the Linleys, was enabled to send him to the care of his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker of Farmhill in Essex. Here he continued till the following 
spring, under circumstances which must be easily appreciated by all who 
have ever had their affections tortured by suspense and absence. His were 
not, however, the ordinary trials which disturb the most anxious and ex- 
citing period of youthful life. In addition to the alarming obstacles, with 
which the reader is acquainted, there was the aggravation of a lively fancy 
and a jealous heart, and the painful sense that his doubts and fears were to 


some extent justified by the exceeding popularity of his young wife, and | 


the notion so natural to the lover, that she must be as much the object of 


love to every one else as to himself. Considering the secret tie, he could | 


not of course have entertained a suspicion of her constancy. ‘There is a 
very common refinement of jealousy, which is surprisingly little allowed 
for by those who are not actually under its influence. The lover, while he 
feels the utmost reliance on the truth of the object of his affections, and 
while he is just in judging of her conduct towards others, is often ready to 
resent the construction which they may put on her smiles, and courtesies, 
in the common intercourse of the world. In affection there is a proud and 
exclusive spirit that cannot brook a moment’s appropriation, even in a ri- 
val’s fancy, of that it would wholly engross. And there is with this a re- 
sentment of the mortifying imputation which fancy involves in such a 
wrong: neither can a lover bear that his idol should be thought an incon- 
stant. We take the opportunity to make this remark, because we have more 


than once seen misunderstandings arise from the neglect to allow for this | 


infirmity. We cannot pretend to analyze the sufferings of Sheridan during 
this long period of trial. Mr. Moore mentions certain letters, written 
during this period as strongly exhibiting the struggles of his mind. We 
much regret the seal of secrecy which has withheld them from the public, 
while, at the same time, we have no doubt as to the soundness and just 
discretion of the motive. 

During this anxious interval, Sheridan made no small progress in that 
laborious self-education which is ever the real foundation of all genuine 
fame. Mr. Moore reflects upon the state of his feelings as unfavorable to 
study. We think and have felt the contrary. ‘Transient excitement must 
have the effect of dissipating attention, and engrossing the thoughts too ex- 
clusively for study. But this is a state which cannot continue for many 


days in asanemind. There is a self-preserving effort which every one | 


understands, the impulse of which is to seek diversion in pleasure, or ab- 
sorption in study. And thoughin the midst of these the haunting care 
will return, or the pang of wounded feeling rise into agony ; yet will the 
sufferer, if he has the strength and spirit of a sound mind, struggle sedu- 
lously on with the “ oblivious antidote.” Nor can ambition and taste, or 
the curiosity of intellectual pursuit be long absent from a mind, by nature 
so framed to feel them, as Sheridan’s. In his retirement, his time was la- 
boriously devoted to history and its kindred studies. 


Early in the spring of 1773, Miss Linley was engaged at Covent Garden, | 


in the oratorios. Sheridan, who was at the same time near London, did 
not neglect the opportunity to make frequent efforts to obtain an interview 
with her. The severe vigilance of Mr. Linley made this difficult, and he 
was obliged to have recourse to contrivance and dexterity. Among other 


stratagems, which he contrived for the purpose of exchanging a few words | 
with her, he more than once disguised himself as a hackney coachman, |, 


and drove her home from the theatre. 

From the same authority we learn that a serious misunderstanding was 

near arising between them at this time, owing to the varied rumors and 

ublic reports, occasioned by the general admiration which she excited. 
These, though ail in the highest degree flattering and wholly free from the 
taint of slanderous imputation, could not fail to excite the jealousy of long 
exasperated passion. But the breach was easily healed by the kind offices 
of Mr. Ewart, a common friend. 

Mr Linley at last became convinced of the inutility of continuing to 
thwart affections which thus withstood all trials, and appeared too firm and 
enduring for such resistance as he could long contrive to interpose, and gave 
his consent to their marriage. It took place, by license, on the 13th 
April, 1773. 

The first act of Sheridan's at this period, which is to be regarded as the 
outset of his life, indicates unequivocally the high line of action and posi- 
tion he had thus early marked out for himself. ‘The son of a player; with- 
out independent means; married to the daughter of one in the same class ; 
disconnected by the circumstance with his father; and nearly thrown on 
the resources of his own mind for subsistence; he did not yet hesitate to 
reject the splendid avenue to wealth which his wife’s professional talents 
laid open. ‘To appreciate fully the extent of this sacrifice to a respectable 
pride, and perhaps affection, the reader must dismiss the idea of his subse- 
quent position in the world. And thus may be discerned the same self- 
dependence, the same delicacy of sentiment, and the same romance, which 
seem to have run like veins of some brilliant ore, through all the conduct of 
his younger days. An engagement had been concluded for Mrs. Sheridan, 
some months before her marriage, for the musical meeting at Worcester ; 
and further engagements were at the same time in treaty. Sheridan at 
once declared his direct denial against the fulfilment of these engagements. 
And though his wife’s talents were at this time the subject of universal 
popularity, he yet resisted the most urgent entreaties, strongly backed by 
influence, in high quarters. He depended on his own powers, and his de- 
pendence was not in vain. A few months amply vindicated his right to re- 
ect a source of affluence inconsistent with his pride and affections. And 


yet it may be an illustration of the aspiring views which he must have en- 
tertained, to mention that considerably after, when he had acquired the 
reputation of his first-rate dramatic works, the Duchess of Devonshire is 
said to have hesitated to invite to her parties, persons of a rank so equivocal. 

Her grace was reminded of these scruples some years after, when ‘the 
player’s son’ had become the admiration of the proudest and fairest ; and 
when a house, provided for the duchess herself at Bath, was left two months 
unoccupied, in consequence of the social attractions of Sheridan, which 


| prevented a party then assembled at Chatsworth from separating. ‘These 


are triumphs which, for the sake of all humbly born heirs of genius, deserve 
to be commemorated. 

Immediately after his marriage, Sheridan removed with his wife to a 
small cottage at East Burnham, from which, in the ensuing winter, they 
changed into London lodgings. The year after, they took a house in Or- 
chard street, Portman-square ; the furniture of which was supplied by the 
liberality and kindness of Mr. Linley. During the summer of 1774, they 
passed some time at Mr. Canning’s and at Lord Coventry’s ; but so little 
did these visits interfere with the literary industry of Sheridan, that he had 
not only at that time finished his play of the Rivals, but was on che point 
of sending a book to the press. 

In the winter of this year the comedy of the Rivals was brought out. 
| By Sheridan's account, in a letter to Mr. Linley, it was the work,of but 
six weeks. This precipitancy, so little to be reconciled tothe general cau- 
| tion of his writings, is to be accounted for by the fact, which he also men- 
|tions, that he wrote in consequence of a special invitation from Harris, the 
|| manager of Covent Garden. It is also illustrated by the event ; the first 

reception of the play was not as favorable as might be inferred either from 
its merits or subsequent popularity. It is said to have been four hours in 
the acting ; this, with other defects of minor moment, chilled its recep*- mn. 
|The ready resource of the author was proved by the quick tact, and rapid 
|| dexterity, with which he corrected these faults. And, upon a second trial, 
| it took that distinguished place as a stockpiece, which it has so long pre- 
| served in the British Drama. 
The comedies of Sheridan are so well-known—their place has been so 
|| long awarded by the public, and confirmed by the critic, that we can have 
no motive for entering, at any length, into the consideration of their merits. 
|, Their singularly felicitous union of simplicity and pointed elegance—the in- 
| cessant play of wit—the fine and subtle edge, and sly malice of the satire, 
have been lauded in every form of critical eulogy. They exhibit, in the 
| highest degree, all the genuine powers of Sheridan—the keen and watchful 
|| insight into the sources of human action and feeling, and the dexterous tact 
|| that seizes on the prominences of manner and character. Nor will this 
| praise lose by consideration, that many of the characters, and chiefly in the 
|| Rivals, have in them the exaggeration of caricature. This is, in truth, the 
|| nature of satire. A little consideration shows, that to picture human absur- 
|| dities, they must be enlarged and accumulated ; the follies of life are, in 
'the absurdest character, few and far between, and lose themselves in the 
| mass of common occurrences. Nor is it supposed that the satire is the re- 
presentation of the man, but of the folly. It is an infirmity made graphic 
_ by investing it broadly in the features of humanity. Cowardice in a living 
|man might excite disgust ; in Bob Acres it amuses; and yet the humor of 
this laughable sketch isin its substantial truth: mere absurdity without 
|| this, were dull. We shall have presently, to add a few further reflections 
|| on the subject of Sheridan’s dramatic writing, when we come to notice his 
| more finished and elaborate effort, “‘ The School for Scandal.” The noto- 
| riety, attendant on the romantic history of Sheridan’s recent adventures in 
|| ** love and war,” was heightened by the success ofthis comedy. His social 
powers—the beauty and singular accomplishments of his wife, may well be 
| conceived to have heightened and improved the effect; and they were 
| quickly launched into that gay circle of excitement and attraction, which, in 
| few instances, confers happiness or true respectability on those whose ad- 
‘mission to it solely depends on their powers to add to the pleasures of the 
great. 

Sheridan’s intellect may, at this period, be regarded as having obtained 
/its maturity. His school was the world, not books; and, such as it was, 
his education began earlier than that of most men. Whatever may have 
| been his native powers, it is empirical to talk of men otherwise than as we 
/can trace them in fact. His intellect revolved within a narrow compass— 
|| he was no philosopher—but what he knew was distinct. Of the facts to be 
|| collected from society—from self-experience—from the labor of composi- 
| tion—and from the occasional reflection of a very sagacious mind—he was 
| master. 





| A PARISIAN DUEL. 
The following is a startling account of a duel which was fought in Paris, 
between two gentlemen of enlightened England. 


The Count de Rochefort called on Fitzgerald on the part of Warren, 
| and a meeting was arranged for at eight o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 
|the 17th, on the plain of Grenelle, each party to bring two friends, and the 
| weapons to be pistols only. Fitzgerald, with Messrs. de Puibusque and de 
| Germain, and attended by M. du Hallay’s servant, was cn the ground 
| about a quarter of an hour when Warren arrived, accompanied by Captain 
de Toqueville of the guards, the Count de Rochefort, and an Irishman, 
| whose name I never could learn. Fitzgerald had a case of plain duelling 
| pistols, made by Wogden of London: Warren had a French case, rifle 
barrels, hair triggers, and detonating locks, which unquestionably was an 
aim of much more certain destruction, and in every respeet more formida- 
| ble than the other, and one which would be incomparably more dangerous 
\than if the barrel was not rifled. Fitzgerald, however, declared himself 








i satisfied that each should use his own weapon, but the seconds would not 


permit it, their own honor being at stake in allowing such a disparity of 
|weapons ; they therefore arranged that the combatants should toss up for 
‘choice of weapons, and that both parties should use the same case. ’ar- 
ren won the toss, and chose his own pistols, one of which was given to 
| Fitzgerald, who had never before handled or seen one of the kind. Forty 





| paces were measured, and in the centre of this distance, an inner space of 
|ten paces was measured, at each end of which a hat was placed. The 
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parties were to be placed at the two extremities of the greater distance, 
and on the word ‘ advance’ being given, they were at liberty to advance as 
they pleased, or to remain at the extremity, but in no case to pass the hats, 
so that each had fifteen paces on his side ; but the combatants could never 
approach nearer to each other than ten paces ; they could never retreat a 
foot, each might fire when, where and how, he pleased : whoever fired first 
should remain on the spot from which he fired, and there receive the fire of 
his adversary, who might still continue to advance up to the hat on his own 
side. Being placed, ‘Warren ran forward up to the hat on his own side, 
presented at Fitzgerald, and remained in that attitude. Fitzgerald de- 
liberately walked forward, and having advanced to within five paces of his 
hat, he, for the first time, raised his pistol to take aim, as it was evident 
Warren kept him covered in order to fire the moment Fitzgerald should 


arrive at his hat, and before he could have had time to raise his arm: but 
unacquainted with the nicety of the his trigger, Fitzerald by some means | 


touched it, and his pistol went off while he was raising it. Thus disarmed, 
at only fifteen paces before his most inveterate enemy, a noted and prac- 
tised shot, he stood like a mark, while Warren several times corrected his 
aim during a space of time greatly exceeding a minute, as marked by the 
watch of M. du Hallay’s man, until at length M. de Puibusque called out 
to him, ‘ Fire, Mr. Warren, act honorably.’ Warren directly lowered his 
aim, took off his hat, and replied—‘ Sir, 1 am at liberty to aim and fire when 
and how I please, and I will exercise my right.’ He then put on his hat, 
and gradually raised his arm until he had adjusted his aim to his satisfac- 
tion; he fired and missed. He looked for a few moments, as if in expecta- 
tion of seeing the effect of his ball, and when convinced that he had failed, 
he stamped, raged, swore, flung his arms about, cursed his pistols, and 
acted, in fine, like a madman 
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advice of friends, that they will best consult their own interests by not 
establishing permanent agencies to receive and distribute their paper, in 
any place, and they earnestly entreat their distant friends to address them 
directly, through the medium of the mail. Should any prefer a different 
course, the editors must leave it entirely to their well-wishers to select 
their own agent, conscious that they will employ only such as will act justly 
by all parties. 

I Many kind and too partial friends have addressed us congratulatory 





letters, requesting us to have our paper pressed, stitched and covered. We | 


reply, with all due respect, that if we should comply with a request appa- 
rently so reasonable, our paper must be put to press one entire week before 
it is published, thus cutting off the opportunity of noticing the current 
news and events of the week, and paralysing our efforts to criticise the 
theatres with effect. Two thousand copies—soon we hope to be four or 
five—cannot be printed, pressed, stitched and covered in a trice. 
not right? We cheerfully submit it to our friends to decide. 











THE DEPARTED IMPROVISATRICE. 

L. E. L. is departed. 
their sweet epitaphs. 

world—unfamiliar and strange to its cold air and plodding uses—it was 


the spirit of the Improvisatrice. She did not belong among us. She is 
gone home ! 


We well remember our pleasure on being told at a literary party, in Lon- 
don, that L. E. L. was among the company. “ Stay !” said we to our friend, 
‘we shall know her without prompting. Let us walk through the rooms 
and see who looks like the Improvisatrice.” In common with most lovers 
of poetry, we had felt that Miss Landon was a poetess, say what we might 
as critics. Like most others, too, we had taken it for granted that the au- 
thoress was shadowed forth more or less truly in her heroines—forgetting, 
or never thinking, that the cloud which had poured out its darkness is left 
bright, and that the mind which has an habitual vent for its melancholy, 
must be left habitually gay. Well—there were women on every side, but 
the light hair of one, the bright eye of another, the quick tone or the 
unmusical voice of the next, could not belong to a poctess. We looked 
through the crowd for a tall and dark-haired girl, with calm lips and melan- 
choly eyes—silent and unsympathising in that chattering crowd she must 
be. My friend (let me drop this cumbrous “we’) left me to my stroll of 


| 
cas 
| 


U> The editors are convinced, from the experience of others and the | 


Are we | 


She has gone home, as the Moravians write it in | 
And surely if ever there was a spirit astray in this || 


ee ns : rn 
| discovery, and after an hour’s vain search for a face that corresponded with 


| my ideal, I made up my mind that she had gone home, and abandoned the 
'thought of finding her. I was a stranger in the crowd, and, to amuse my- 
| self, approached a table, where a smart, lively, gaily dressed girl seemed 
| entertaining a half dozen persons with some merry game. 
| struck me at first, was more hearty than refined, but [ soon found it infec- 


Her laugh, it 


tious, and though I had not the honor of an acquaintance with a single per- 
son of the circle, I could not resist a very keen enjoyment of the lady’s wit 
and humor. 
mired for some time the simplicity with which so fashionable a party found 


She was telling fortunes with apple-seeds, and after I had ad- 


||means of entertainwent, our hostess accidentally approached, and electrified 


me by addressing the merry fortune-teller as Miss Landon ! 
| J] looked at the bright face before me with no little interest. It bore no 
| trace of melancholy ; it looked, indeed, incapable of expressing the deeper 
emotions. Her forehead was not loftier or wider than many a fair girl’s, 
' born to fulfil merely the every day destiny of her sex ; her color was bright, 
her lips rather scanty of fulness, and sharply cut, but still expressive of af- 
fectionateness, and nothing was striking in her countenance except that, at 
||a flash of wit—quicker than lightning, and before its meaning was dreamed 
of by the circle around—there was a lift of her eyelids, and a gleam of 
brightness through her eyes like the effect of lighted window suddenly 
flung open on the night. This strange lighting up of the forehead and eyes 
would have soon made me wonder, had I not known that it was the face 
of genius. Her own repartee (a talent for which was among the first quali- 
ties of her mind) was expressed under a sort of appealing gravity and 
She delighted all around her, but I looked 
in vain for the momentary sadness, the self-forgetfulness, the passing and 


|| espieglerie infinitely amusing. 


clouding melancholy, supposed to haunt even the brightest hours of the 
|| * possessors of the fatal gift.” She was all a woman, a bel esprit, a coquette 
} if you will, in her manner that night. No one seemed to expect of her any 
|| thing but the most giddy amusement. 

It would be difficult to convey to those conversant alone with American 
society, a correct idea of the unhappy painfulness of Miss Landon’s posi- 
\tion in England. We cannot easily understand where begins that indefina- 

le tinge of vulgarity, visible ‘only to those who breathe the subtle air of 
exclusiveness in that aristocratical land, but, impalpable as it is, the unfor- 


| 
| 
| 


| given sin of society. Miss Landon was brilliant, conversant to a singular 


degree with all the minute usages of continental and London society—pro- 
bably would describe the five shades of good manners and nice elegance, 
better than any living writer; but there was no denying it, she was felt by 


| the classes she most aimed to please, to be vulgar. It was not her birth 


—that was highly respectable. It was not her voice, her figure—they 


|| were eminently those of a lady. She was graceful and self-confident. 


Ter genius was admired in all circles. 
medium of love b 


| 
| 
{| " . is 
|| upon her pretensions What a vulgar girl!” 
|| was said in the same breath, whenever she put her foot on the threshold of 


| 
i} 


| rank. 


Her books quoted and made the 
y the very aristocrats who “turned down the thumb” 


“What a sweet poetess ! 


of all the 
She felt that she was born 


And this, it may be said now, was the “‘ ashes at the core’ 
fruit offered by youth and genius to her lips. 
|| for the upper air, but her wings were wanting. She was over-elegant, 
|| over-ambitidus in her taste for society. 


She would have given all the con- 
centrated fame of all the poetesses of English literature, to have queened 
ie ; ‘ 

jit at Almack’s through one forgotten ball. 


| With men, difficulties like hers are overcome sometimes, for they have 


women for friends. We cannot return to the gentler sex the devotion they 
| give never to each other, but, for nothing, to us. ‘The adamant gate of so- 

iety is kept by the beautiful and the unforgiving. 
|, woman in fashionable women. They are lenient angels to men, unpitying 
|| seraphs sitting in judgment on each other. 
|| polished to the hardness of steel. 
|| these comments to themselves. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


|| ci There is no mercy for 
We are speaking of a society 
Let not our fair countrywomen take 


Miss Landon had another disadvantage, which, had she been an Ameri- 
can, (we are proud to write the line,) would have been her inviolable shield. 
She was comparatively unprotected and poor. Uncompromising in her 
|, frankness, and often, probably, shrinking sensitively from contact with the 
|| low litterateurs of London, who thought that a puffing paragraph entitled 
|| them to her eternal gratitude, she made enemies among the grovelling ser- 
|| pents of the Sunday press, and for years and years was the theme of the 

most unmanly and cowardly slander. One line of such abuse as was poured 

on her, column after column, till the public believed from constant reitera- 
|| tion it was founded on truth, would, in our country have been visited by a 
|| public indignation, which would have banished the writer from the sight of 
ijmen. We record, however, with shame, that the hissing of these infernal 
|serpents of calumny did find one echo even here ! 

We know nothing of the circumstances of Miss Landon's marrriage. She, 
of course, was capable of a love not often equalled in intensity and devotion. 
It must have been a love of all her soul that could win her from the bright 
sphere of intellect in which she shone, or, maddened, desperate at last, with 

‘the unpitying coldness of those she was born to live among, she seized the 
proffered opportunity, and obeyed the violent yearnings of her heart to flee to 
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the ends of the earth, so she was but away! Who cannot understand this. 
Who cannot understand, too, that when there, she found the dts/ant land- 


scape, still was the greenest—that there was no love on earth, no paradise, || 


no home, such as her heart called for, with a voice that could not be stilled. 
The circumstances of her death are variously whispered. We throw the 
veil of silence over them all. 





A Minute from the Log.—Scarcely had we left our moorings and cleared 
the harbor, when we were spoken by a daring and clean looking craft, 
under easy sail, and apparently inclined to exchange compliments and en- 
quire our destination. On learning our sailing orders and the causes that 
had driven us to the high seas, they were both approved ; when, just as we 
were taking leave, there was thrown on board our craft the following bit of 


racy badinage : 
* 


* * 


beam. He was ignorant of horseflesh. To me the delight 
in the noblest animal next to man, he wasdullas “the fat weed of Lethe.” 
— Corsair No. 1. 

What ho! my masters rein up there—sure ’tis not of featly Will, y« 


speak '—Shakspeare no horseman !—Answer ye gallants of the Globe, the || 


very jingling of whose spurs beat an alarum to the heart of the boy-poet 
as, like a younker pranking to his love, he sprang forward to receive with 


caresses your champing steeds ! 


Answer, ye shades of many a lusty cour- 
ser, moving in pith and livelihood upon his immortal page—ye iron-sheathed 
Destriers, trim jennets and prancing chargers, answer—neigh ! 

Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“That horse his mettle from his rider takes ; 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway— 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stops he makes ,” 

And controversy hence a question takes, 

Whether the horse by him become his deed, 

Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. | 

Shakspeare’s Lover’s Complaint. | 


| 
Where, “when a painter would surpass the life in limning out a well 


proportioned steed ”’—where would he seek his choice of nature’s rare and 
truthful parallels to place “ his art with nature’s workmanship at strife,” 
where but in the knightly page of glorious Will? 
caballero select his steed, or “‘ march in ranks of better equipage than those 
which Shakspeare furnishes ” 
Round hoofed, short joints, fetlocks shag and long ; 
Proud breast, full eye, small head and nostrils wide ; 
High crest, short ears, strait legs and passing strong ; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide, 
Look what a horse should have. 


Where can trooper or 


Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis. 


and find the mighty master chose them all ? Harry Percy. 


To tind a zealous ally in any cause to which we are devoted, is indeed | 


pleasant, but to find a generous champion, adds vigor to our energies and 
enboldens us to advance with confidence. Such was the effect ef the sub- | 
joined letter which the kind and amiable author will forgive us for trans- 
ferring to our pages. It breathes the true spirit, and comes from the hand 


of one who has suffered from the eflects of unequal justice, and whose 


young fame has extended itself throughout all lands, in which our tongue | 


is spoken :— 

Gentlemen—I enclose you my subscription tothe Corsair. I have only 
read your first article, but that yumps with my humor so nearly, that I must 
have the paper. But I go further even than you do about this question 
of copyright? 1 would do away with it altogether, so far as the present 
laws are concerned. Jt is a relict of barbarism to compel a man to take 
out a patent for the usufruct of what is his own! Place the product of 
mental labor upon an equality with that of manual, and the ordinary laws of | 
all civilized countries will be adequate to its protection. 

Your Obedient Servant, &c. 


® A friend has sent us the following appalling memento mori. If we are | 
to swell the next, we trust we shall have invented a new disease to die by. | 
Bill of Mortality among Periodicals for 1835-7-8. | 
Died,of uncollectable debts 
of faint praise 
of the editors’ own contributions.....-.....-.--------- 
of dishonesty in publishers....-....-.-.--.- 
of virulent “ original” poetry 
of “fragments of unpublished novels” 
of compliments to their ‘‘ Americanism ” 
of imaginary lists of contributors 
of reciprocating puffs 
of a succession of new editors (epidemic) 
of “To be continued” 
of excessive “ Lines to 
of unhappy marriages..........-..-.- ‘ 
of intemperance in the use of “ Boz” 


|| portrait of Boz. 


N. B. Several mysterious cases have occurred, conjectured to be owing 
to a prevalent consumption of the pocket. The victims of this disease 
are afflicted with a curious monomania for selling their names before death 

P.S. It is worthy of remark, that there is no case of plethora, either of 
the head or purse 


i 


i} ‘'T" ’ ~ ° 

|| The Charivari, a French coffee-house 
I » 
||@ portrait of M’lle Rachel, representing 
|; but of great beauty 


|| tragedian of the Theatre-Francais. 


| ° . “ > 
artist of London, is Samuel Lawrence, a young man of twenty 


| mind’s eye, when he thinks of him—like—oh, how like ! 


and not so much beautiful as spiritualized 


The Booksellers Fair.—One of the signs that betoken the revival of 
business after the lethargy of winter, is the “great trade sale” of Books 
to Booksellers. This annual fair takes place next week, when there will 
be congregated in our city, representatives from every leading house in the 


Union. The immense amount of books sold, the wide field over which 


|| they are distributed, the practical and instructive character of the works 


themselves, solve at once the enigma of the wide diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization in our broad Republic. This drinking from the same foun- 
tain, this equal distribution of the treasured stores of mental food, consti- 
tute one of our strongest bonds of union and good-fellowship. The great 
| trade sale is a jubilee of civilization. 

By the way, there was sold by Bangs, Richards & Platt, on the 15th 
instant, a most splendid collection of rare works selected by an amateur. 


| The prices at which they sold, and the eagerness displayed to possess 
‘‘ Shakspeare’s halo of glory were a perfect circle, but for one deficient | 


|them, has encouraged the same individual to proceed to England to make 


| another selection of the same character. We have alluded to the fact that 


those desirous of procuring choice works, may not be ignorant of the op- 


portunity to do so. 

Oscanyan's Lectures —Redolent of roses and minarets, caiques and bal- 
| conies, is our recollection of Mr. Oscanyan, wh 
luxurious themes of the Orient. 
‘lecture at Brooklyn, (for particulars of time and place, see the papers, ) 


10 is now lecturing on those 
On Monday and Tuesday next he will 


and having rowed the Bosphorus with him we can answer for his qualifica- 
tions, to present pictures of the Orient no less from personal observation 


than from personal quickness and talent. We recommend his lectures asa 


|| short road, and a realising one, to the romance of the East. 
i 


Walsh's Archbishop Cheverus.—Mr. Walsh can claim all the merit that 


|| can belong to a translation, that of putting a good book into spirited and 
| scholar-like English. We have not room to give the extracts we should like 
‘to make from this interesting book, but we record our pleasure in having 
| read it 


| Liberal Encouragement.—There has just been shown to us a list of sub- 
| scribers, containing the names of more than 600 New York merchants, 


which have been procured for the Merchants Magazine and Commercial 
We 


| Review, about to be published by Mr. Freeman Hunt can add no- 


|| thing to enhance the value of so sterling a compliment as this, and we are 


persuaded the work must succeed, if conducted in a manner to fulfil the 
wants and expectations of those for whom it is designed. 


Odd Idea.—A French poet, 


writing on the cemetery of Rennes, apostro- 


\ phizes a mill as “ horloge des morts’’—(clock of the dead ‘) 


Stage Manager's Benefit.—There is not an individual in the company 
at the National, who will find a readier response to his ajpeal to his friends 
than Mitchel, the vigilant and efficient stage manager. To those who 
know how essential this officer is to the faithful representation of both Opera 


andthe Drama, we need not say a word ; to those who do not, we can assure 


them that Mitchel has provided an entertainment that will satisfy the most 
His benefit occurs on Monday next, when will be re presented 
The Marriage of Figaro, and Shield’s opera of Rosina 


Billy Villiams asked Mitchel to tell him what Province in Russia, the 


exacting. 


private box in the National Theatre was like. 
** Wallachia,” replied the witty stage-manager 


Billy lost his 


** sell,” and was werry quiet. 


DY We acknowledge with feelings of gratitude, the receipt, from an 
unknown hand, of numerous copies of French papers, and delighted were 
we to find among them, the beautiful series bearing our own name, “ Le 
Corsaire,” on its fair page 


The politeness which dictated this kind act, will excuse a more direct 


|, acknowledgment, when we say, that we found the packet on our table, and 
|, were unable to trace its source from the courteous note accompanying it. 


At a venture, we will attribute the grateful attention to an exile from “ La 
belle France.” 

journal, presents its readers with 
a very delicate and mobile face, 


The editor says,in a very Frenchy paragraph, 


|‘ We give to-day the portrait of M’lle Rachel, the young and illustrious 


The remarkable talent of the lady 


has galvanized but not resuscitated, we hope, the ancient corpse of tragedy. 


|| We hold the old tragedy to be a mummy most precious, but only precious 
||on condition that it remain a mummy.” 


Boz’s Likeness.—The most idealising, mind-expressing, grace-giving 


Vide, his 


It is what Boz’s best friend and intimate sees in his 


yet better looking, 


It is not Dickens, but Boz. 


| We have seen him by the night together, across the mahogany, and there 


|| he is, as his face subsides after a breeze of eloquence has blown across it. 
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Dickens is not often eloquent. He is an observer, not a talker 


quiet man at table, but those who know him, keep the ear sharpened on his | 


side, for his low, under-tone breaks sometimes through the stillness of his 
lips,and he discourses—most eloquent music. Lawrence takes such sketches 
as this of Boz, in a couple of hours, incrayons. He has promised us that 
he will come to the United States; and if he do, those who wish their 
“loves expressed” as they have read ther in the tablet beneath the features, 
and they who would have their own minds presented with their features on 
canvass, had best step within the magic circle of his pencil. 
more genius than Samuel Lawrence of London, in his own line of drawing, 
never *‘ made pretty mock of humanity.” 





AUTOGRAPHS. 

Among the impalpable things which are sometimes thrust upon a man, 
(as “upon some honor is thrust’) may be a taste, born of a sudden acquisi- 
We have smiled and wondered, as many others have done, that in a 
world where event and opportunity for action runs so swiftly by, a grown up 
man can devote all his powers to a collection of shells, coins, or autographs. 
It was our fortune, however, to make a friend on the other side of the Atlan- 


tion. 


tic, who, at parting, chose to bestow upon us that which, of all his posses - 
The 
gift could not bé returned, nor could it have been given to a person, who 
(except as a testimony of friendship) valued it less. We would as lief have 
had a walking-stick, and much sooner a book that he had used. But the 


sions, was most valuable to himself—a large collection of autographs. 


autographs were laid on the table, and what with the conversation of those | 
who found them curious, and the constant recurrence of our own attention, 
we found a taste for them bred insensibly, and now, after three years | 


i 


| 


A man of | 


possession, it would be a dear friend to whom we should bequeath them in | 


our will. 

Looking over them a day or two since, it was suggested that many of the 
letters were interesting, aside from the handwriting of the individual, the 
style or sentiments being very often characteristic. 


|| ions, and French coffee-house wit. 


He is a_ to hope that Miladi, who soliberally encourages the arts, will deign to honor 


|| the theatre with her presence. 

| Royal Olympic.” 

We admire the phraseology of art and artists, as used in this letter. 

|| There is a self-respect in it, calculated to elevate the public estimation of 
| actors, and consequently to encourage study and application in the profes- 
sion. We wish to see the acting drama cultivated as one of the arts ; which 

we think, by the way, it is now getting to be considered. 

We have one more curious theatrical autograph—an order of Paganini’s. 
A sort of diabolical character seems to attach to every thing relating to 
this extraordinary man. His appearance, his miraculous power over his 
instrument, his habits, his gestures, the mystery of his comings and goings 
We doubt whether any 
person selected at random from the public, would hear of his vicinity in the 
dark without a shudder. 
It is the most cabalistic looking assemblage of startled 
There is no ink in the volume so black, and the 
Thus omi- 


|| —all give in to the same universal impression. 


Curiously enough, his autograph bears the same 
singular impress. 
letters possible to fancy. 
characters look as if they had been etched with a cross-bone . 
nously it runs :— 
** Admit two to the Pit. 
** Nico.o Pacanint.” 

We have several folio voiumes of these autographs, and shall continue our 
extracts from them, giving, by and by, lithographic copies of some of the 
| most curious. 


ARAB TRADITION. 
The fugitive literature of France, is taking a natural but curious cast from 
her new possessions in Africa. 





Arab stories, legends and maxims appear in 
the popular journals, mixed up strangely with French politics, French fash- 
Indifferent as the French are to every 


| thing which does not in some way minister to la gloire de la grande nation, 


As the autographs || 
were collected when afloat on society, some by purchase, and many by gift, | 


and as most of them were from those whose lives had been written,and whose 
letters had been freely published, we thought a selection from the most | 


curious might fairly be offered to the readers of the Corsair. 

We will begin “ right royally,” with an autograph of George the Fourth, 
whose signature we have at the head of a peer’s summons to the coronation. 
The form of the summons may be new to our readers, 


George R. (a most kingly G, with a tail of three inches.) 
Right Trusty and Right Well-beloved cousin. We greet you well. 


Whereas the first day of August next is appointed for the Royal Solemnity || 


of our Coronation—These are to will and command you (all excuses set 
apart) to make your personal attendance on Us at the Time above-men- 


tioned, furnished and appointed as to your Rank and Quality appertaineth || 


—There to do and perform all such services as shall be required and belong | 


to you. 
farewell. 


Whereof you are not to fail. And so we bid you most heartily 


Given at our Court at Carlton House, the 27th day of June, 1820, in the || 


first year of our reign. 
By His Majesty’s command. 


On the next leaf we have a note from Charles Lamb to a literary friend, 


written on a dirty bit of coarse paper, with a villanous pen, but smacking 
strongly of the quality of his mind. 

‘“‘T have nothing of Barrow’s save one interminable sermon on Content- 
ment. I do not think there is one bit of beauty im all his works: one ex- 
tractable passage. Dr. Parr’s wig enshrouded a pig’s head when he put 
himnextto Taylor. He is inthe same grade as Tillottson, whom I will read 
when I mean to be a good man. Gs. 

From the king and the humorist, we come toa prima donna. 
lows a note from the beautiful Julia Grisi, now the first smger in the world, 
addressed to one of the female members of the Bonaparte family. 
translate it literally from the French. It is written in rather a scrambling 
style, but legible. 

*“* Kind and dear Princess, 

“fam really desolee that it is out of my power to accompany you this 
evening to Lady M "s. Ie 
gaged also to pass the evening. 
engaged at the benefit concert of Mons. Laporte, but for the rest of the 
week I am free, and entirely at your disposal. If you wish to arrange any 
music party with Lady M ,count uponme. ‘To-morrow! will drive to 
her ladyship’s, and make my excuse in person. 

‘“‘ What shall I say of the magnificent veil you send me. 
kindness and generosity in la grande famille. 

‘‘ Believe always, Madame la Princesse, in the devotion of your servant, 

“Junia Grist.” 

From the acknowledged first singer, we pass to one who, in our opinion, 
has long been the first of living actresses—Leontine Fay. We shall never 
forget her large, dark, lustrous eyes, at the Gymnase in Paris—but we are 
digressing. Here is a note, dated at the French Theatre in London, and 
addressed to a lady of high rank. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Leontine Fay has the honor to present her humble respects 
to Lady , and to solicit her powerful protection for the evening of her 
benefit, Friday, the tenth of July. ‘The choice of pieces, and the names 
of the artists whe have been kind enough to offer their services, induce her 


How innate are 


ROTTEN SU STS ET 





Here fol- || 


We || 


I dine with Prince Esterhazy, where I am en- | 
To-morrow again, unfortunately, I am || 


| 


|it must be confessed that their spirit of research into the literature, usages, 
and character of the countries in the path of their armies, has been indefati- 
gable. It is probable that at this moment, the common people of Paris know 
more of Algiers than of London; and, a yearhence, they will know vastly 
more of Vera Cruz than of New York. 
| Ina paper upon the popular prejudices of the Bedouin Arabs, communi- 
cated to one of the journals of Paris by a French officer, we find an amusing 
superstition touching the origin of the Jews. 

‘** The taleb,” says the narrator, ‘“‘a sage, living in the neighborhood of 
| Mostaganem, received us under his krima, (a tent woven of black wool) and 
after a conversation upon various local questions. he undertook to inform 
us of the true origin of the Jews, and the consequent contempt in which 
| they were held by the Arabs. A large number of Bedouins, seated around, 
listened to his story with a seriousness and earnestness of belief which 
would have made it disrespectful to put any question to the sage, implying 
| a doubt of his chronological correciness. 
“At the time, 


gan to preach, the children of Asrail (Israel) were in possession of a camel. 


” 


said the taleb, “that our great master Mahomet first be- 


|| It pleased God, on a certain occasion, that this camel should be endowed 


with the gift of speech, and in the presence of his masters, he bore witness 

to the divine origin of the prophet’s mission. The children of Israel, ex- 
cited to fury, placed the berda (a species of pack-saddle) on the camel’s 
back, and heaped it up with stones, lead, and earth, till it became too heavy 

| to bear. At the moment the animal was about to fall beneath it, the bur- 
| then miraculously disappeared, and with the speed of light, he flew to Me- 

| dina and sought the protection of Mahomet. 

|| «The Israelites assembled an army, besieged the city, and sent in their 
herald to the prophet. ‘ Deliver up our camel,” said they, “ or we will 

|raze your city to the ground !” 

i Mahomet heard, called together his people, and asked them—* Shall I 

| deliver up the camel ?” 

|| They answered, “it is you who are the power and the wisdom. 

|| and we obey you!” 

| “I will consult with Ali,” said Mahomet. Going immediately to Mes- 

| sedjed-el-haram, he found that most devoted relative and follower, and pro- 

| posed to him the difficulty. 


| “Master!” said Ali, “if it be your will, I will go out against the Isreal- 
| 


Speak 


j 


ll. 
|| ites and punish their presumption.” 


} Having obtained the consent of the prophet, he mounted his horse, gird- 
| ed on his sabre Doulfekar, and rushed alone into the midst of the besieging 
} army. The children of Israel closed around him with shouts of rage, but 
their blows were beaten back by invisible hands, and after great numbers 
| had fallen by his terrible sword, Mahomet and his followers sallied from the 
|| gates of Medina, and left not an Israelite alive upon the field. Of the 
|| whole nation there survived only women. 
| Mahomet and his friends re entered Medina, and offered up thanks to Allah. 
But as he returned from the Mosque, the Jewish women flocked around him 
‘|in grief and despair. 

‘Go! said the prophet, pitying their bereavement, “ go to the battle- 
field, and let every woman lie down by the side of her husband.” 
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They went out accordingly, and every one sought out her husband among 
the dead and lay down beside him. A deep sleep then fell upon them, | 
and after many hours they awaked, and every Jewish woman in due time | 
bore to a dead father a male child. 

‘“‘This,” said the taleb, ‘“‘ was the origin of the Jewish race, and hence 
they are called djifi,” (a word which, in ‘Turkish, means the dead) juifs or 
Jews. ‘* Yousee,” continued the taleb, “they are neither the sons of men, 
nor are they subjects of human sympathy—being only bent-djiffa, sons of 
the dead.” 

To this absurd and inhuman history, the cross-legged mussulmans lis- 
tened with grave assent, and smoking our pipes we swallowed our horror 
and incredulity in silence. —Le Constitutionnel. 


JOHN BULL AT HOME. 

What a treasure would the following case have been to the Quarterly | 
Review, if it had occurred in the United States :— 
“The twenty-fifth anniversary ball of the Loyal United Craven and Nel- 
son Lodge of Odd Fellows, took place on Tuesday last, at the Rose and 
Crown Inn, Salisbury. The dancing was kept up with untiring spirit until | 
a late hour, when the harmony of the evening was broken in upon by a 
quarrel between Sir John Milbank, Bart., and a Mr. Pocock. The former | 
gentleman wished to have a country dance, while the latter wanted a quad- 
rille. A few words passed between them, when Sir John Milbank stepped 
back a few paces, drewa dagger from his pocket, and stabbed Mr. Pocock in 
the neck. Fortunately the weapon did not reach the carotid artery, or death 
must have instantly ensued. Mr. Mackay, surgeon, proceeded to examine 
Mr. Pocock, and discovered a desperate wound on the neck, about an inch 
and a half in length, in an oblique direction, and bleeding profusely. He 
arrested the hemorrhage as soon as possible, and put the wounded man to 
bed. Immediately after this, Sir John Milbank made a similar attack upon 
the son of Mr. Wheeler, who was another of the guests, when a policeman 
was procured, who wrested the dagger from him, but refused to take him | 
into custody, assigning as his reason that “he was a gentleman !”’—another 
striking instance of the intelligence and efficiency of our police force. On 
the following morning, a warrant having been issued against Sir John, he 
was taken into custody, and brought before the magistrates, when a very 
lengthy investigation took place. Mr. Sharp appeared on behalf of Sir! 
John Milbank, and strongly urged the magistrates to accept of bail, which 
he offered to any amount; but as the surgeons would not pronounce Mr. 
Pocock out of danger, he was remanded until Friday, on which day Sir 
John was brought up again, when the court was crowded to excess. It | 
being the wish of the prisoner that some other medical gentlemen in con- | 
junction with Mr. Mackay should visit Mr. Pocock, Dr. Clark and G. B. | 
Corfe, Esq., complied with his request, when the gentlemen were decidedly | 
of opinion that the wound was going on favorably, but that he was not out 
of danger. The magistrates stated that they should not be justified, under | 
existing circumstances, in accepting bail. ‘The prisoner was then remanded 

until Monday.— Salisbury Journal. 

It appears, by another account, that Sir John Milbank was officiating as 
master of the ceremonies, and that it was in maintaining his character as 
regulator of the decorums that he thought proper to cut Mr. Pocock’s throat. 
Mr. Pocock, who so narrowly escaped with his life, does not, it seems, in- 
tend to prosecute, Sir John Milbank having explained that, in striking him 
like a pig, he meant him no sort of harm. These persons are certainly | 
worthy of the society of ‘‘Odd Fellows.” ‘The constable, after all, knew 
what he was about when he refused to take a gentleman into custody. The | 
end of the affair shows that he had only a correct notion of gentlemanly 
impunity. | 

For the future we hope that the master of the ceremonies will wear his | 
dagger outwardly, so as to give gentlemen to understand more clearly what | 
they have to expect if they wish for quadrilles when Sir John’s heart is set 
on a country dance. Indeed it might be as well to put up a written notice, 
that any gentleman who calls for one dance when the master of the cere- | 
monies wishes for another, will instantly have his throat cut by the pre- | 
siding pink of decorum. l 

Had such a case as this happened in the United States, what a theme it | 
would have afforded for the animadversion of Bulls, Blackwoods, Frasers, | 
and Quarterlies. What a state of society would have been inferred from | 
the circumstance of one gentleman (and he the elect arbiter elegantiarum) | 
stabbing another in a ball room for two or three words of difference about |, 
a dance. Then what arguments, as to the importance of the law, would || 
have been founded on the fact that the constable had refused to take the || 
offender into custody, which, had it occurred in America, would not have || 
been because he was a gentleman, but because he was “a free and en-| 
lightened citizen.” Lastly we should have had a multitude of edifying 
questions raised as to the manners of a people, amongst whom a master of || 
the ceremonies, in preparing for a ball, puts a stiletto in his pocket, toge- |) 
ther with his scented cambric handkerchief. 

| 
i 














BIANCA VISCONTI. 
The tragedy of Bianca Visconti, now published by Colman, (8 Astor 

House) was written for-Miss Clifton, and, as a matter of course became a 
sort of mono-drame, or a play with one absorbing character. As presented | 
in print, however, the fifth act has been entirely re-written, and the role of | 
Sforza balanced against the too predominant character of Bianca. The | 
last scene, which we extract here, will explain our meaning, and be new | 
even to those who have seen the performance of the play. 
SCENE Iil.—acT V. 
[A room of state in the palace. Enter Rossano and a Priest.) i 
Rossano. Will she not eat? 

Priest. She hath not taken food 
Since the boy died ! 
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Rossano. Nor slept? 

Priest. Nor closed an eyelid! 

Rossano. What does she? 
Priest. Still, with breathless repetition, 


Goes thro’ the Page’s murder—makes his couch 
As he lay down’ the garden—heaps again 
The flowers upon him to eke out his length : 
Then kisses him, and hides to see him kill’d! 
’T would break your heart to look on’t. 
Rossano. Ts’t the law 
That she must crown him? 
Priest. If, upon the death 
Of any Duke of Milan the succession 
Fall to a daughter, she may rule alone, 
Giving her husband neither voice nor power 
If she so please. But if she delegate 
The crown to him, or in extremity 
Impose it, it is not legitimate, 
Save he is crown’d by her own living hands 
In presence of the council. 


(Enter Sforza, hastily, in full armor, except the helmet.) 


Sforza. Ho! Rossano! 

Rossano. My Lord! 

Sforza. Send quick, and summon in the council 
To see the crown imposed! Bianca dies! 

My thione hangs on your speed! Fly! 
(Exit Rossano. 
Sentry, ho! 
Despatch a hundred of my swiftest horse 
Tow’rd Naples! Bring me back Sarpellione ! 
Alive or dead, a thousand ducats for him! 
Quick ! 
(Exit sentinel, re-enter Rossano.) 

Rossano. I have sped your orders ! 

(Enter a messenger.) 
Please, my Lord, 
Lady Bianca prays your presence with her! 

Sforza. Away! I'll come! (To Rossano.) Go, man the citadel 
With my choice troops! Post them at every gate! 
Send for the Milanese to scout or forage, 

I care not what, so they’re without the wall! 
And hark, Rossano! if you hear a knell 
Wail out before the coronation peal— 
Telling to Milan that Bianca’s dead, 
And there’s no Duke—down with the ducal banner, 
And, like an eagle, to the topmost tower 
Up with my gonfalon! Away! 

(Re-enter the messenger from Bianca.) 

My Lord— 

Sforza. Icome! I come! 

Pasquali, (without.) In, in! 

(Enter Sarpellione, followed by Pasquali.) 
Sarpellione, (aghast at the sight of Sforza.) Alive! 
Sforza. Ha, devil! 

Have you come back to get some fresher news * 
Alfonso’d know who’s Duke! While you are hanging, 
I'll ride to Naples with the news myself! 

Ha! ha! my star smiles on me! 


(Bianca rushes in, and crouches at the side of Sforza, as if hiding from 


something beyond him.) 
Bianca. Hark! I hear them! 
Come ! come! Brunorio!—If you come not quick, 
My heart will break and wake him! 
(Presses her hand painfully on her side.) 
Crack not yet ! 
Nay, think on Sforza! Think ’tis for his love! 
Giulio will be an angel up in Heaven, 
And Sforza will drink glory from my hand ! 
Come! come! Brunorio! (Screams piercingly.) 
Ah, who murder’d Giulio? 
Not I!—not I! not I! 
Sforza, (watching her with emotion.) 
Oh God ! how dearly 
Are bought the proudest triumphs of this world ! 
Bianca. Will the bell never peal! 
Priest, (to an attendant.) 
On that string only 
Her mind plays truly now. Her life hangs on it! 
The waiting for the bell of coronation 
Is the last link that holds! 
Sforza, (raising her.) 
My much-lov’d wife ! 
Bianca. Is it thee, Sforza? Has the bell pealed yet ? 
Sforza. Think not of that, but take some drink, Bianca! 
You'll kill me this way ! 
Bianca, (dashing down the cup.) 
Think you I'll drink fire ! 
Sforza. Then taste of this! (offers her a pomegranate.) 
Bianca, (laughing bitterly.) 
I’m not a fool! I know 
The fruit of hell has ashes at the core ! 
Mock me some other way ! 
Sforza. My poor Bianea! (Sforza, 
Bianca. Ha! ha! that’s well done! You've the shape of 
And you're a devil, and can mock his voice, 
But Sforza never spoke so tenderly ! 
You overdo it! Ha! ha! ha! te 
Sforza. God help me, f 
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I would her brother had been Duke in Milan 
And I his slave—so she had liv’d and lov’d me! i| 
Bianca. Can you see Heaven from hence! I thought twas part || 
Of a soul’s agony in Hell to see | 
The blest afar off! Can I not see Giulio? | 
(Struggles, as if to escape something before her eyes.) 
Sforza’s between! | 
Sforza. Bianca! sayst thou that t i] 

(Struggles with himself a moment.) 

Nay, then, ’tis time to say farewell Ambition ! 

(Turns to the Priest.) 

Look, father! I’m unskill’d in holy things, i 

But I have heard, the sacrifice of that 

Which the repenting soul lov’d more than Heaven, 

Will work a miracle ! 

(Takes his sword from his scabbard, and proceeds in a deeper voice.) || 
I love my sword 

As never mother loved her rosy child ! 

My heart is in its hilt—my life, my soul, 

Follow it like the light! Say, dost thou think 

If I give that up for a life of peace, 

Heav’n will give back her reason— u 
Priest, (eagerly.) Doubt it not! 
Sforza. Then take it! 

(Drops the hilt into his hand, and holds it a moment. ) 
Sarpellione, (in a hoarse whisper.) 
Welcome news for King Alfonzo ! 
Sforza, (starting.) 

Fiend! sayst thou so! Nay, then, come back my sword. 

I'll follow in its gleaming track to Naples 

If the world perish ! 

(Enter Rossano.) 
Now, what news, Rossano ? 
Rossano. In answer to your wish, the noble council 

Consent to see the crown imposed in private, 

Three delegated lords will presently 

Attend you here! 7 
Sorfza, (energetically.) Teli him who strikes the bell, 

To look from his tower and watch this window ! 

When he shall see a handkerchief wave hence | 

Let him peal out. (Attendant goes out.) 

My gonfalon shall float 

Over St. Mark’s before Foscari dreams 

There’s a new Duke in Milan! Let Alfonzo 

Look to the north ! 

(Enter attendant.) 


Attendant. My lord! the noble council 
Wait to come in! 


(Sforza waves his hand, and they enter.) 


1s! Lord. Health to the noble Sforza! 
Sforza. My lords, the deep calamity we suffer 
Must cut off ceremony. Milan’s heiress 
Lies there before you, failmg momently, 
But holds in life to give away the crown. 
Let it be so as quickly as it may! 
Give signal for the bell ! 
(The handkerchief is waved and the bell peals. Bianca rises to her feet.) 


Bianca. It peals at last! 
Where am I! Bring some wine, dear Giulio ! 
(Looks round fearfully.) 
Am I awake now! I’ve been dreaming here 
That he was dead! Oh God! a horrid dream ! 
Come hither, Sforza! I have dreamt a dream, 
If I can tell it you—will make your hair 
Stand up with horror ! 
Sforza. ‘Tell it not ! ; 
Branca. This Giulio 
Was, in my dream, my brother! how I knew it 
I do not now remember—but I did! 
And lov’d him—(that you know must be a dream) 
Better than you! 
Sforza. What—better? i 
Bianca. Was'’t not strange? 
Being my brother, he must have the crown! 
Stay !—is my father dead—or was’t i’ the dream too? 
Sforza. He's dead, Bianca! 
Pianca. Well! you lov'd me not, 
And Giulio did—and somehow you should hate me 
If he were Duke ; and so I kill’d him, Joving me, 
For you that lov'd me not! Is it not strange 
That we can dream such things? The manner of it— 
To see it in a play would break your heart— 
It was so pitiless! Look here! this boy 
Brings me a heap of flowers !—I'll show it you 
As it was done before me in the dream ! 
Don’t weep! ’twas but a dream—but I'll not sleep 
Again till I've seen Giulio—the blood seem’d 
So ghastly natural! I shall see it, Sforza, 
Till I have pass’d my hand across his side ! 
(Turning to the attendants.) 
Will some one call my Page? 
Sforza. 
Will you not drink? 
(She drops the cup in horror.) 
Just such a cup as that 





My own Bianca, 


Bianea. 


Had liquid fire in’t when the deed was done— 
A devil mock’d me with it! 
(Another cup is brought, and she drinks.) 
This is wine ! 
Thank God! I wake now! 
(She turns to an attendant.) 
Will you see if Giulio 
Is in the garden 1 
Sforza Strike the bell once more. 
vanca. He kiss’d me ere he slept—wilt listen, Sforza ! 
Sforza. Tell me no more, sweet one! 
Bianca. And then I heap’d 
The very flowers he brought me, at his feet, 
To eke his body out as long as yours— 
Was'’t not a hellish dream? 
(The bell strikes again, and she covers her cars in horror.) 
That bell! Oh God, 
Tis no dream—now I know—yes—yes—I know 
These be the councillors—and you are Sforza, 
And that’s Rossano—and I kill’d my brother 
To make you Duke! Yes, yes! I see it all! 
Oh God! OhGod! 
(She covers her face, and weeps.) 
Sforza. My Lords! her reason rallies 
Little by little. With this flood of tears, 
Her brain’s reliev’d, and she'll give over raving. 
My wife! Bianca! If thou ever lovd’st me, 
Look on my face ! 
Bianca. Oh, Sforza, I have given 
For thy dear love, the eyes I had to see it, 
The ears to hear it. I have broke my heart 
In reaching for’t 
Sforza. Ay—but ’tis thine now, sweet one! 
The life-drops in my heart are less dear to me! 
Bianca. ‘Too late! you've crush’d the light out of a gem 
You did not know the price of! Had you spoken 
But one kind word upon my bridal might ! 
Sforza. Forgive me, my Bianca! 
Bianca. I am parch’'d 
With thirst now, and my eyes grow faint and dim 
Are you here, Sforza! mourn not for me long ! 
But bury me with Giulio! (Starts from him.) 
, Hark! I hear 
His voice now! Do the walls of Paradise 
Jut over Hell? I heard his voice, I say! 
(Strikes off Sforza, who approaches her.) 
Unhand me, devil! You've the shape of one 
Who upon earth had no heart! Can you take 
No shape but that? Can you not look like Guilio! 
(Sforza falls back, struck with remorse.) 
Hark! ’tis his low, imploring voice again— 
He prays for poor Bianca! And look, see you! 
The portals stir! Slow, slow—and difficult ! 
(Creeps forward with her eyes upward.) 
Pray on, my brother! Pray on, Giulio ! 
ICome! (Falls on her face.) 
(Sforza drops on his knee, pale and trembling.) 
Sforza. My soul shrinks with unnatural fear ! 
What heardI then? ‘Sforza, give up thy sword !” 
Was it from Heaven or Hell! 
(Shrinks, as if from some spectre in the air.) 
Twill! I will! 
(Holds ou this sword as if to the monk, and Sarpellione, who has becn strain- 
ing forward to watch Bianca, springs suddenly to her side.) 
Sarpellione. 
She’sdead! Ha! ha! who’s Duke in Milan now? 
(Sforza rises with a bound.) 
Sforza Sforza! 

(He flies to the window, and waves the handkerchief. The bell peals out, and 
as he rushes to Bianca, she moves, lifts her head, looks wildly around, and 
struggles to her feet. Rossano gives her the crown—she looks an instant 
smiling on Sforza, and with a difficult but calm effort places wt on his head. 
All drop on one knee to do allegiance, and as Sforza lifts himself to his 
loftiest height, with a look of triumph at Sarpellione, Bianca sinks dead 
at his feet.) [Curtain falls. 





Tye Theatre. 


Who ever in these dull times, sits down to criticise the drama, as repre- 





|| sented at either of our theatres, will find himself fulfilling an ungracious 


and thankless task. So far as tragedy and legitimate comedy are concerned, 
the times seem to be miserably out of joint Indeed, it would be quite 
refreshing to listen once more to an old-school tragedy, and have ogy eyes 
thawed out with tears, and our hearts beating a little faster than suffices 
to give the natural current to our blood. But our complaints are vain. 
We must struggle through the spring, and then perhaps there will return 
to us, from the sunny South, those whose absence we have so bitterly de- 


plored. Still there will be wanting, we fear, a leading tragic actor to witch 


|| the world with his noble bearing, and recal scenes long, long passed away. 


Young Kean must be engaged, for we do not believe the story that he can- 
not be, and our word for it, the manager who secures his services will fill 


| his theatre and his coffers, for a season at least. In a limited range of the 
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very hjghest cast, he is pronounced unequalled, and with the prestige of 
his great father’s name, would attract as none other has done for years. 
At present, the acting companies at either theatre scarcely possesss the 
materiel to give satisfaction in any of the standard plays, and perhaps have 
wisely laid them on the shelf, to devote all their available strength to the 
production of such novelties as chance and opportunity have thrown in 
their way. 


THE PARK. 

This time honored house has been getting up a successful representation 
of “ La Fitte, or the Pirate of the Gulf.” It has been played to fair 
houses, better than could have been anticipated after the spectacles that 
have been running there for weeks past. La Fitte (the play) is one of 
those productions that live but for the hour and then are forgotten. Some 
tolerably ingenious writer has seized on the story of “ the Old Clock,” 
now going the rounds of the papers, and has made all of it, perhaps, of | 
which it is susceptible. The localities and the personal allusions have | 
wonderfully excited the risibles of those who often indulge in a ride to 
Harlaem. Indeed, to all it is a piquant extravaganza, and so whimsical and 


ludicrous withal, that every man and boy who have read the story, are | 
running to see their fancies realized in a Jiving embodiment on the stage. | 


Chippindale’s “here she goes and there she goes,” 

short of an owl laugh once, and a merry heart a dozen times. It makes us 

sad to chronicle in these few lines all the doings of a great Metropolitan 

theatre, but so severe are the vicissitudes it is now undergoing, that to 

dwell longer on the Park, would but disclose the nakedness of the theme. 
THE NATIONAL. 

It would be more characteristic if this theatre were called the Opera 
House, for it is to the refined and elevating entertainments which music | 
affords, that it owes all its prosperity. It, doubtless, is a source of pride 
to the manager that it is so, inasmuch as he has directed all his energies | 
and means to the successful production of the more popular Operas of the 
day. With a company combining so great a variety of talent and so 
much, of a grade only inferior to the first company in the werld, it is not | 
surprising that the walls of this beautiful house nightly echo the acclama- 
tions and bravos of a delighted and refined auditory. It was feared by 
some that after the new opera of Amilie should cease to draw, there would 
be an immediate falling off in the tremendous houses which it continued to 
attract. But no, the experiment has been made, and the talent of the | 


will make any thing |! 





|a grace to the very sombre mode he usually has of giving the most gay and 
brilliant passages. The second act introduces the Countess, a part judi- 
ciously allotted to Mrs. Seguin. This lady had already achieved an envi- 
able distinction as a vocalist, both from the quality of her voice (a rich con- 
tralto) and the science she invariably displays in the execution of her 
music. It soon became evident that this lady had a host of friends in the 
house, who were soon gratified in listening to her swelling notes, as they 
fell clear and mellifluous on their delighted ears. We intentionally avoid 
the graceless task of making any comparisons between these two gifted 
cantatrices, and shall confine ourselves to the remark, that they both ac- 
quitted themselves admirably, and to the complete satisfaction of their 
respective friends. Our notice, however, would ill express our own sense 
of the entertainments of the evening, did we omit to mention, what to us 
seemed the gem of the opera. We allude to the duetto by the Countess 
and Suzanna, a glorious melody, which breathes the very soul of Mozart. 
| Others may discuss the s»periority of one or the other of these ladies, 
| during that rich passage ; it was enough for us to feel its power and touch- 
| ing pathos 


THEATRICALS IN ENGLAND. 


| We begin to suspect that our transatlantic cotemporaries are sometimes 


' 





| troubled with a fit of puffing. In most of the recent London papers we 
| find that Mr. and Mrs. Wood are playing to overthronged houses, and that 
the difficulty of obtaining a seat, increases on each succeeding night of 
| performances. Is this the puff preparatory, intended for owr market, or is 
| it meant as a rebuke to London audiences, who would not get half squeez- 


|| ed to death in order to have a chance of listening to that, which entertain- 
|| ed them nearly twenty years ago? The fact is this: in the first week of 


| February they exhibited at Manchester three times, and the recezpts of the 
| whole three nights together, did not amount to one hundred and twenty 
pounds? Mr. and Mrs. Wood, singing to 200 dollars, and the editors de- 
claring that the house was suffocatingly filled!!! It was not O Jam Satis. 
| But it is very well for John Bull who modestly charges us with exaggera- 
ition. Inthe present instance, the puff is unnecessary. We know, ap- 
preciate, and admire Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and should be delighted to hear 
their voices again amongst us. 
| We stated in our last that the pretty “ Majesty of England” had patron- 
ized the Lions, Tigers, &c. and taken great delight in seeing the dear 
loves fed. She being as a matter of course leader of the “ton,” the world 


company has been found adequate to the successful production of those | must follow, and thence the announcement of Bunn’s box-book keeper in 


grand, master pieces of music, made familiar to us all by those gifted be- 
ings now so dear to our memories. But, after all, Amilie is the favorite | 
Opera of the season, without possessing a tithe of the intrinsic merit of || 
many others that have been equally well performed. If, however, the suc- 

cess of this opera be unintelligible to any, we think we have a key to unlock || 
the inystery. We believe it is owing to the influence, which the power of | 
association ever exercises over the mind, and to this cause we must attribute || 
all the extra fascination of Amilie. In it, we first saw the brilliant, the || 
beautiful, the ever graceful Shirreff. ‘With every tone of her voice, with | 
every appropriate action, with every sunny smile, we now associate the 1 
rapture with which we were filled on the occasion of her debut, when she |, 
first came down the stage, pallid with apprehension, and warbled forth with | 
thrilling cadence, the first notes of her allotted music. We say thus much, || 
not that we think the Opera an indifferent production, but to account for | 
the extraordinary fascination which it possesses, even for those who know | 
how inferior it is tothe great productions of the ‘“ gran Maestro” class of | 
composers. Yet we must confess the fact, that when Shirreff appears in 
all the majesty of loveliness, either as Zerlina or Amina, we admire her | 
sterling acting and are made willing captives by the witchery of her charms, | 
still do we ponder, and partly regret that in music so good, she fails to fill 

us with the same emotions as in the simple, child-like character of the de- 


voted Amilie. i} 


i 





On Tuesday the town was on the qui vive to see the most recent novelty | 
at the National. The Marriage of Figaro had been announced, and cast 
with the entire strength of the operatic company, thus giving an opportu- | 
nity to hear in the same piece the two ladies whose comparative musical | 


powers have divided the cognoscenti during the winter. The house was | 
filled from pit to dome. Long before the raising of the curtain money | 


was refused, and even returned to those late-dining individuals who had |! 


| 
| 


unsuccessfully explored every nook and corner, to get merely a peep at | 
the stage. 
Wel, the opera proceeded, and soon the enthusiasm of the house beto- || 





|| these words : 


““ THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.” 
“This evening, in order to meet the wishes of hundreds (') of appli- 


| “* cants at the box-office, an arrangement will be made to afford the public 


‘an opportunity of witnessing Mr. Van Amburgh’s trained animals in their 
“‘natural and most ferocious character, by feeding them in the presence of 
“the audience, immediately after his performance.” 

Good! Are not the English a rare set of “ Lion Hunters?” The same 
farce ‘is announced at the St. James theatre. The animals (the bill says 
a “‘ forest of animals,”) are under the care of two French nurses, Messrs. 
Tandevin, Brothers. Mrs. H. Wallack, (late Miss Turpin) forms part of 
the company at this theatre, of course we don’t mean that she belongs to 
the Tandevin party ! 

FRENCH THEATRES. 

The late arrivals enable us to keep our readers au fait to the doings of 
Parisian theatricals. Everything was running riot during the month of 
January. At the Italian opera, Dunizetti, the composer of Anna Bolena, 
produced two operas, the one comic and the other serious; they both 
failed. ‘The music is by no means equal to that of Auber. 

Madame Cinti Damoreau has re-appeared at the Opera Comique in the 
* Black Domino.” 

Robert the Devil was again in full ery, and the Marriage of Figaro (with- 
out music) inviting the French play-goers to take another look at “Old 
Mars” as one of the Heroines. Victor Hugo’s new drama of Ruy Blas 


|| was eminently successful. 


Miss Rachel appeared in a new character on the 4th February, that of 
Laodice in the tragedy of Nicomede. Miss Mars performed on the same 
evening, Celimene in the play of Le Misanthrope. The grand Ballet of La 
Gitana, in which Taglioni danced the Russians into fits and out of a hun- 
dred thousand rubles, has been produced at Paris, under the Anglo-French 
title of “La Gypsy.” It is not ofter that Monsicur borrows a word from 


kened that the right spirit prevailed to enjoy to the utmost the rich treat || our dictionary. Fanny Elsler leads of course, and her sister Therese (as 
which its delicious music so amply affords. Miss Shirreff. as Suzanna, was || tall and beautiful as Clifton) does the Bohemian Queen—It is a dead hit. 
rapturously received, and gave in return all the smiles and all the execu- || The scene is laid in Scotland, near Edinburgh, soon after the death of 
tion of which her sweet-toned voice was capable. Seguin, as Figaro, was | Cromwell and restoration of the second Charles. 

all life and vivacity, and we need not say how admirably he sung, for he ! Commensurate with the success of Mlle. Rachel has been the grasping ava- 
cannot well sing indifferently. Wilson, as the Count, by no means disap- i rice of her father. After her successful debut her salary was fixed at 4000 
pointed his friends, and we congratulate him on his success in his attempts || francs, which the manager, Mons. Videl, handsomely raised to twenty thou- 
to throw into his personations more of the bold and dashing style than has i sand, with other privileges, and particularly as the great Talma, during the 
been his wont. If he can compass a smile now and then, it would still add '| latter years of his brilliant career received only thirty thousand francs per 
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annum. The demand made by Monsieur is sixty thousand francs and in- | 
creased privileges, and is resisted by Mons. Videl—the affair will furnish | 


occupation for the barristers of Paris, and amusement for the lively citizens. | 








MARIE DE VILLEMARE. 


,’ 


“‘ And we have a new governess !”” exclaimed my young cousin Emma, 
ending a long list of novelties that had been added to the agremens of St. 
Edmondsbury since the date of my former visit. 

“Though !ast not the ‘ least’ useful article in the catalogue,” I observed. 

‘¢ Ah! but she is not cross, is she, Frank?” appealing to an urchin who 
had, unknown to me, possessed himself of my Brequet, and with a mis- 
chievous penchant for mechanics was striving to ascertain how a watch 
would manage its business with an embargo on its wheel. 

“No,” he replied ; “no, not exactly cross, but very proud. Nurse says 
she has nothing to be proud of, for she is only an upper servant, after all.” | 

And this is the opinion inculcated into the children of the better classes ; 
with such sentiments are they taught to regard those who are destined to 
qualify them for the station to which they belong! But, “after all,” as 
my cousin Francis observed, “ after all” it is hardly.to be wondered at— 
for governesses are such amphibious animals, it is a difficult matter to de- 
termine what clement is their native one. Like Mahomet’s coffin, sus- 
pended midway—not, however, between heaven and carth, but between 
the drawing-room and the servants’-hall—objects of envy to the menials— 
of contempt to those whose offspring must be indebted to their talents and 
principles for all that enhances wealth or dignifies poverty. 

Dinner was announced before I had concluded my toilette. The family 
were at table. 

The “ new governess” was not present. The guests were few ; chiefly 
men immersed all day in mercantile pursuits abroad, and all the evening in 
sensual enjoyments at home. 

At length the cloth was removed, the wine and fruit placed on the table, 
and in a few minutes the sound of many voices proclaimed the vicinity of 
the little ones. 

Soon every unoccupied chair was filled. There was Emma, who was 
sobriqueted “ Fairy,” for no other earthly reason but that she was as un- 
like her name as possible, being short, fat, and dumpy, with unmeaning 
blue eyes, and flaxen ringlets. Then came Frank, the ingenious watch 
spoiler, and Susan, and Tom, and others, whose appellatives and attributes 
(for, like heathen gods and godesses on a small scale, each had some peculiar 
quality,) I have long since forgotten. But no governess swayed them. 

** Where is Mademoiselle ?”” demanded my aunt with a portentous frown. 
‘“ Why did she not come with you!” 

‘‘She had a headache,” answered one of the children. 
is gone to bed.” 

** Mamma,” observed Sarah, “ you ought to speak to her. I observe she 
never makes her appearance at dessert when we have any one dining here.” 

My smooth, snake-like cousin! How I hated her from that moment, 
and how I pitied the poor victim that was expected to 

‘*Come when they calied, 
Do as they bid, 

Shut the door after her, 
And ever get chid.” 


As my stay at St. Edmondsbury was prolonged, my knowledge of 
Mademoiselle ceased to be confined merely to tacit observation of her fea- | 
tures at the dinner-table. One day I summoned courage, when my aunt 
and Sarah were out visiting, to join my little cousins in a ramble, and 
thenceforward Maria and I were no longer strangers. 

I found her to be a woman whose fortunes were unworthy her genius. | 
A painter—a musician of no common order—and endowed in an extraor- 
dinary degree with poetic taste and feeling ; that she could waste her rare 
talents in a school-room, afforded me frequent matter of surprise. But 
there was some mystery attached to her—a mystery that had faded her 
cheek, and stamped her noble brow with its impress. 

From admiration and compassion the transition is rapid to love. I soon 
felt, that for me life were henceforth a dreary blank unless illuminated by 
her. Yet mine was no boyish passion. I was a man in age—a man, too, 
in feeling—but I loved for the first time ; and if it be with the heart as | 
with the vegetable world, that the bud which is most tardy in development 
produces the most lasting and exquisite flower, the inference is obvious, 
that my affection, the fruit of maturity, was more deep and enduring than 


“T believe she 


if I had commenced running the gauntlet through the ranks of beauty || 


years before. 

But I received no testimony that the sentiment was reciprocated by 
Mademoiselle de Villemare ; unless, indeed, I might construe her anxiety 
to escape from the vapid gallantry of Oxford Juhn, into a more decided | 
preference for my quiet attentions. This vain fool, puffed up with arrogant 
notions of his vast consequence as eldest son of the wealthy Mr. Vicars, 
and as acompanion of sundry unfledged lordlings who drank his champaigne, 
rode his hunters, aud borrowed his money, even went so far as to make me 
the confident of his intention to transplant his sisters’ governess to some 
bachelor domicile of his own. How I avoided knocking him down I now 
wonder ; but my anger was restrained by consideration for the fair object of 
my devotion, and I listened as calmly as I could to the history of his in- 
tentions in her favor. However, one morning he entered my room im a 
towering passion ; and after numerous gentle expletives, he called on me 
to join with him in cursing the impudence of foreigners generally, and of 
Mademoiselle de Villemare in particular. 5 

‘‘ What has she done?” I demanded. 

“See!” he exclaimed, pulling forth some papers—“ see the d 
way in which she has served me?” 

He then proceeded to explain, that he had on the previous evening, || 
through the medium of the nursery-maid, conveyed her an epistle propos- | 
ing the delicate arrangement of which he had hinted in former conversa- i 
tions with me. “ And how do you Suppose she answered me! Why, by I 
returning my letter torn in pieces, and with this impertinent note,” handing i} 
me one which I opened, and read as follows : a’ 





d 


| Vicarses have undergone a revolution towards her. 


“ Sir— 

‘Enclosed, you will receive my definitive reply to the proposal you have 
presumed to make me. It depends wholly on yourself whether it remain 
a secret—a hint even to Mr. John Vicars will suffice to ensure me from a 
repetition of the insult.” 

I sought her that evening. The result of our interview was unmitigated 
disappomtment to me, and sorrow to both. She gently but decisively re- 
jected the offer of my hand and fortune—told me there existed an insur- 


|| mountable barrier to her union with any one ; and told it in such a way as 


convinced me that, even were it removed, she could never be mine. I 


|| asked no explanation, for I felt it would be vain to hope for a change in her 


sentiments. I bade her a respectful farewell, and ere an hour had elapsed 
was far from the spot. 
Three years had passed away, and I stood upon the deck of a Calais 


|| steamer which was about to convey me to my native shore after a protracted 


tour, and like all my countrymen I had managed, without intending it, to 
get involved in the political squabbles of every territory I visited. In Ger- 
many I had been almost compelled to confess myself au fait to the myste- 
ries of the Burschenschaff : in Italy narrowly avoided being made a peace- 
offering to Austrian justice, for commiserating the sufferings of Silvio Pel- 
lico; and in France just escaped with life from the events of “the three 
glorious days.” 

As I leaned over the side of the vessel I was startled by a voice near me 
repeating, as if unconsciously, the first lines of Marie Stuart’s farewell. I 
turned ; the stranger raising his hat politely begged pardon for having in- 
truded on me, and would have passed on; but there was in his air and 
address something that riveted my attention and induced me to enter into 
conversation with him. 

I soon discovered that my new acquaintance possessed a mind of no com- 
mon order. His views were extended—his ideas expressed with an clo- 
quent originality that I never heard surpassed. He was evidently broken in 
fortune, and depressed in spirit ; but occasional flashes of commanding 
intellect told of mental power and energy, which, though blighted, was not 
destroyed. 

I found that he was poor and friendless; and worse than all, suffering 
under a still unhealed wound which he had received in the struggle of July 

“‘ But I shall soon be well; and if not, Zl faut etre content. On ne peut 
mourir qu'une fois !” 

At Dover I parted from my agreeable companion, for he was too much 
fatigued to continue his journey ; and I was anxious to meet an only sister, 
from whom I had been separated for many years. However, we exchanged 
cards, and he faithfully promised to call on me on his arrival in London 

‘*And you have returned the same Horace Trevor as ever,” exclaimed 
my sister, as we sat at breakfast on the following morning. ‘“ Still garcon 
—-still living on the memories of the past; @ propos de cela, | know your 
Marie de Villemare.” : 

“You know Marie de Villemare '” I repeated 

‘Even so,” she answered ; “and if you can be patient you shall hear all 
about it. Last year, after those old women at the Admiralty had sent away 
my poor Hamilton, I found myself, as you may suppose, terribly sad and 
lonely here in town, and I was just meditating an elopement to Scotland 
among the clan, when one day Mrs. Vicars paid me a visit, and pressed and 
worried me so to accompany her home to St. Edmondsbury, that to get rid 
of her importunity I consented. There I went—there I found that sweetest 
of creatures, Marie de Villemare—and there I learned to love her hardly 
less enthusiastically than yourself. I saw that the feeble minds among 
whom her lot was cast could ill appreciate the tone of her character ; and I 
was wicked enough to try to seduce her to myself. But I failed of success ; 


| she expressed her warmest thanks for my ‘kindness,’ as she termed my 


selfish attempt, but declined my proposal. Since then the feelings of the 


| By some chance they 
discovered that she had rejected the matrimonial overtures of their son and 
heir, now a lieutenant in the Blues, who, finding it useless to offer less, had 
tendered his hand and fortune for her acceptance. This raised her charac- 
ter in their opinion, and thenceforth she was treated with courtesy. But 
the triumph of Marie was not complete until last spring, when Mr. Vicars, 
from unexpected losses, was for some time on the verge of bankruptcy. 
With right and honest principle he avewed his difficulties to Mademoiselle 
de Villemare, and entreated her to seek a better situation than he could 
from that time afford her. But she refused ; said she was so much attached 
to the children that she could not bear to leave them, and that she neither 
required nor would receive any salary for her future services. 

“You may imagine,” continued Isabel, what the feelings of my uncle 


|| were, at such disinterested conduct in one whom he had formerly regarded 


with contempt. I am happy to say his embarrassments were merely tem- 
porary, and my dear Marie is now as highly valued as her virtues deserve.” 

The night was stormy, and the rain descended in torrents as I alighted 
from my cab in an obscure quarter of Westminster. . 

My poor French friend De Clairac was ill—perhaps dying! For many 
months I had seen him almost daily; our casual meeting on board the steam- 
boat having ripened into intimacy. True, his manners and temper were at 
times moody ; but I made allowance fora mind soured by calamity, and for 
a frame bowed beneath torturing disease—for his wound had never closed. 
and though he would not condescend to complain, traces of his sufferings 
were too plainly visible in his attenuated frame and the faded lustre of 
his eye. 

I had just turned the angle of a street, when I perceived, by the dim light 


| of a solitary lamp, a female struggling in the grasp of a coarse fellow a few 


paces before me. It was but the impulse of a moment, and the drunken 
reprobate measured his length on the pavement, from whence he showed 
little disposition to rise, while the trembling woman proceeded on her way. 
I followed, and speedily overtook her, though she walked with a rapid step. 

“Pardon me,” I said, perceiving by her attire that it was no common per- 
son I addressed—* pardon me if I suggest the propriety of your suffering 
me to protect you until you emerge into a more frequented quarter.” 

At the sound of my voice she turned round. Merciful heavens! Made- 
moiselle de Villemare! I was about to ask her the reason of her mysterious 
presence in that neighborhood, when she paused at the door of a humble 
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dwelling. It was a corner house, and instinctively I cast up my eyes to 
seek the name of the street. 

‘““Why, surely,” I exclaimed, ‘this is the place to which De Clairac’s 


note directed me.” 


“De Clairac !” repeated Maria with a faint cry; ‘De Clairac! do you | 


know him?” 

“‘T am here at his own request,” and I raised my hand to the knocker, 
but she arrested it. 

* Stay, do not disturb him ; I can admit you;” and thus saying she pro- 


duced a pass-key, and in another moment I found myself in a narrow pas- | 
sage, dimly lighted by a miserable candle which rested on a painted slab. | 


My guide, taking the light, led the way into a scantily-furnished parlor, 
where a few decaying embers in the grate alone gave evidence of habi- 
tation. 

For a few seconds we were both silent, at a loss to commence the con- 
versation. Mademoiselle de Villemare was the first to resume composure. 
“*Do you wish to see my—to see the Count!” she asked. - 

Marie seemed to read the thoughts which were passing in my mind, for 
her brow contracted, and a bright flush flitted for an mstant acros her 
cheek, and then died away, leaving it more pallid than I had ever seen it. 
She drew her slight figure proudly up, and calmly said, “ Do not question 
me now ; I will not be suspected. You will know all soon.” 

She left me, and I remained alone until a servant appeared, and con- 
ducted me to De Clairac’s room. 

He was alone, reclining on a sofa near the fire. His languid eye bright- 
ened on seeing me ; and he stretched out his wasted hand to welcome me. 
As I gazed on his emaciated features, it required not the gift of prescience 
to perceive that nothing short of a miracle would ever restore poor De 


Clairac, or renew the lamp of life already flickering towards extinction. I | 
told him of my absence from town, which had prevented me from receiving 
his note until that day; and I spoke of the returning spring as a restorative || 


for his shattered constitution. 
‘““No,-no,”’ he said, in a broken voice; ‘I shall never see that season : 


all is nearly over here,” placing his hand on his heart, “ and I do not regret | 


it, except for the sake of one to whom I would make reparation. Marie, 
ma bonne amie!’ he cried; and at the summons the door of an inner 
apartment opened, and Mademoiselle de Villemare, having exchanged her 
wet garments for a loose white robe de chambre, entered. 

‘* Marie, these cushions are not comfortable,’”’ said the invalid; ‘‘no one 
can arrange them as well as you ;” and in another moment she was bend- 
ing over the Count with the solicitude of one whose heart was in her ayo- 
cation. 


‘* Marie, this is Mr. Trevor, the friend of whom I have spoken to you. | 


And this, Trevor,” turning to me, “is Marie de Clairac, my own inesti- 
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mable wife ! 
I was hardly surprised. for I had expected some such disclosure ; but to 


say that I did not experience a pang at the discovery would be assuming 


credit for self-denial which I did not deserve. 

“‘T have known Mr. Trevor Several years,” said Marie. 

“And why did you not tell me so!” demanded the sick man, turning 
fiercely towards her. 

Simply because, though you often talked of your friend, you never 
named him.” 

The quiet dignity of the reply convinced De Clairac that there had been 
no intentional concealment ; and with a sudden revulsion of feeling he has- 


tily demanded pardon of his lovely nurse. In reply she bent her lips to her 


husband’s forehead, but I am certain I heard her sigh as she did so. 

And in what a predicament was I placed! In the presence of a friend, 
to whose wife I had unwittingly paid my addresses, and whom I still adored 
with all the madness and hopelessness of passion! But Madame de Clai- 
rac, as if in pity for the awkwardness of my position, soon retired, and 


then came the long desired explanation of the mystery which had so long | 


puzzled me. ' 
It was but the repetition of an oft-told tale. De Clairac, attracted by 


the youthful charms of Marie de Villemare, and proud of bearing off a 
prize for which many a noble heart beside contended, burst the chains that 
bound him to the feet of the Marquise du D , and wooed and won the 
fair object of his passion. After the first effervescence of romance had 
subsided, her rare genius and spotless purity might perhaps have secured 
the conquest her matchless beauty had gained, but that in an evil hour for 





both, the Count was chosen a member of the legislature ; and thencefor- || 


ward their happy home in the valleys of Touraine was exthanged for the 
bustle and dissipation of the capitol. To be brief, De Clairac again 
yielded himself to the biandishments of his former enslaver ; and poor Ma- 


rie was neglected—still worse, was compelled by her infatuated husband || 


to submit to the pollution of her rival’s visits! Yet she murmured not, for 
she well knew that tears and upbraidings will not bring back truant love ; 
and are, besides, the feeblest weapon an injured wife can have recourse to. 
Moreover, she still hoped to win him when the intoxication of passion should 
have given place to sober reflection. 


But she was not suffered to enjoy the flattering delusion. While weep- | 


ing beside the death-bed of her only child, the savage inhumanity of Ma- 
dame Du D contrived that she should find, as if by accident, a letter 
written by De Clairac to that lady, in which he utterly disclaimed ever 
having loved Marie, and offered to sacrifice her society at the bidding of his 
enchantress. : 

‘* My unhappy girl!” continued the penitent husband, while tears rolled 
in quick succession down his pale face—“ my unhappy, injured wife ! this 
was the last bitter drop in the chalice—and she drained it to the very dregs. 
When I arrived at the chateau, whither I hastened on the tidings of my 
Adalbert’s danger, I found the household in confusion—my lovely boy was 
no more—and the Countess had mysteriously disappeared the night of his 
decease. Nor could all our inquiries obtain the least clue to her place of 





concealment—for I had at first refused to coneur in the fears of those around | 


me, that in the desperation of her maternal anguish she had sought a grave 
in the waters of the Loire—and it was not until I found the fatal letter that 
I renounced all hope of finding her. Then I called to mind her purity of 
character—her gentleness—her talents—and, above all, her enthusiastic at- 


‘tachment to me: and I trembled to think that in the anguish of finding 
| herself so cruelly betrayed—so heartlessly forsaken, her over-wrought spirit 

might have tempted her to lay violent hands on her life. From the demon 
| who had led to such dreadful results, I from that hour turned with loathing 
and abhorrence ; and if to bear about a heart insensible to enjoyment—if to 
| feel the never-dying worm of remorse preying on existence—if this be pun- 
ishment, Marie, thou art amply avenged ! 

** But a few weeks ago, a new light broke on my darkened soul. An 
old servant, who had often nursed Marie de Villemare in his arms when 
she was an infant, being on his death-bed, confessed that at her earnest 
entreaty he had aided my wife to leave the chateau on the night of her 
|| child’s death, and had conducted her to a convent at some distance, of 
‘which a relative of her mother’s was abbess; that from thence she had 
| proceeded to England, where, when last he had heard of her, she was 

employed as a governess. Some time elapsed, and I could decide on no 
plan to: discover her abode: you were out of town, and I had no person 
| with whom to advise. So at last I bethought me of inserting an adver- 
|| tisement in some of the leading journals. 
|| ‘* And the result was in 
| “Successful. In less than twenty-four hours I held Marie in my arms.” 
i} - * ee * + + 7 


| It was about three weeks after this interview that early one morning I 
| received a hurried scrawl from Marie, imploring my immediate presence in 
N Street, a sudden alteration in the invalid having much alarmed her. 
| I hastened there, and found that during the few hours which had elapsed 
| from my last visit an awful change had indeed taken place. It was but 
too evident that the sufferings of poor De Ciairac were about to terminate. 
I drew the physician aside. ‘Is there no hope?” I asked. 
‘“* None—he is even now dying—human skill can be of no farther avail.” 
I understood the hint ; the doctor pocketed his last fee and departed. 
|| On re-entering the apartment I found Marie engaged in prayer beside her 
| husband. Often in my visits had I seen her thus employed, and always 
with increasing reverence—for, beautiful as woman is in all the gentle 
charities of life, never does she appear so eminently glorious, never so ele- 
, vated above the things of time and sense, as when ministering to the spiri- 
tual wants of those most dear to her—especially those about to be removed 
|| for ever from her cares! The chamber of death is the scene of her greatest 
|triumphs. There she is no longer a mere thing of human impulse or hu- 
||man prejudice. Her very step is instinct with sensibility ; and even when 
| breath and hope have passed away, her heart still fondly lingers near 
| the temple from whence the beloved and immortal tenant has for ever 
departed. 

And the shadows of “the night that knows no morrow” were gradually 
|| settling over that beloved countenance on which the gaze of the heart- 
| broken wife was rivited with all the passionate tenderness of one about to 
| be severed from the last tie that bound her to earth. The intensity of her 

woe admitted not of tears or lamentations; and there she stood wiping 
|, away the clammy dew that hung in pearls upon his forehead, as unmoved 
| and nearly as death-like as him she attended. The stony composure of 
her manner did not deceive me, for there was something in the fixed stare 
of her dark eye that made my soul shudder within me. I would have given 
| worlds to see her weep—rave—do any thing except remain thus rigid and 
| motionless o’er those pallid lips. 
| They were silent for ever—the heart so lately sentient had ceased to 
/exist, and Marie only clung to what had been her husband ! 
Madame de Clairac’s reason never recovered the shock of her husband’s 
death. He had been her first love; and in her bosom, which was filled 
| with enthusiasm to overflowing, there was no room for secondary passion. 
| Even her affection for her child had taken its colormg from her conjugal 
devotion ; and from the moment that reunited her to De Clairac, her all 
| of lite condensed itself into the dream of restoring him to health, and re- 








| 


| tiring with him and the wreck of their fortune to some quiet retreat in their 
native land. But the frail bark in which she had embarked all her hopes 
| foundered ; and the dreamer was awakened, never to repose again in such 
an Eden! Her powerful mind was shattered by its very strength. Had 
she struggled less for the painful pre-eminence of concealing the barbed 
| arrow within her bosom, all might have been well at last, and Madame de 
| Clairac as happy in after years as her genius and virtues deserved. But it 
|is in vain to fancy what might have been. God willed it otherwise, and I 
| have learned the bitter but salutary lesson of submission. 
| She died—died in a fitting season for one so good, so gentle, and so fair ! 
‘In the last days of autumn—when the bright flowers and green leaves 
|| were fading—when the summer birds were winging their way to more pro- 
|| pitious skies, Marie de Clairac passed to her eternal rest ! 
| They lie side by side. Their lowly grave lies a little apart from the 
| others which fill the enclosure, and is sheltered by a noble lime-tree ; 
** Nor storied urn, nor monumental bust” 
is there. A simple headstone, and a short inscription, constitutes the only 


|| memorial of the ill-fated pair. 
“« Peace to the broken-hearted dead !” 











| 
|| Straws indicate in what quarter the wind sits —The Queen lately went 
|instate to Covert Garden theatre, attended by the same cortege as when she 
| visited Drury Lane theatre. The performances were the Lady of Lyons, 
||and two acts of Rob Roy. The house was crowded to excess, and the 
|| ebullitions of loyalty and attention were most enthusiastic. Her majesty 
|remained till the close of the performances. A passage occurred in the 
first scene of the play relating to a marriage with a foreign prince, which 
|| was seized by the audience in a marked manner. The General, in the 
|| drematis persona, exclaims, “ A foreign prince! a foreign fiddlestick !” 
| The cheers which this satire upon continental royalties elicited were most 
| vehement and long-continued. 

The Sheffield Iris has a wood-cut representing an Englishman in fetters, 
sitting on an island, holding a diminutive sixpenny loaf im his hand, with a 
| Frenchman grinning at him with one at the same price and double the 
| weight, and a Russian with another four times the size. Beneath is the 


|| motto—“ England, the envy and admiration of the world !” 
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